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SONNETS ON THE DEATH OF WELLINGTON. 
I, 


We have not lost thee in thy glorious prime, 
Stroag-hearted hero of true English mould! 
Nor with vex’d nations’ rights to win or hold 

In some convulsed and peril-clouded time ; 

Nor ’mid the querulous yells of half-fledged crime, 
By folly led, fantastically bold. 

*Mid eful days we watch’d thee growing old, 

Veteran of Duty, simple yet sublime! 

And thou hast lived, yes not outlived, thy day : 
And that no charm thy destiny could renew— 
That thou wast mortal like the rest, we knew. 

And yet ’tis strange to deem thee pass'd away— 

Oh brave in fight, in council wise and true, 
A king of men through life, though crown’d at Waterloo! 


Il. 


With thee an age embodied slipp’d away, 

A living image of the eventful past, 

What wonder that, with full eyes backward cast, 
Once more we trace thy ever-brightening way, 
And dwell on all ’twas thine to do or say? 

O chief! in blameless glory unsurpass’d, 

A sun to cheer, no lightning-flash to blast— 

The tyrant’s scourge, but Law and Order’s stay, 

An thy free country’s wonder to the last— 
Farewell! Be ours to mourn thee as we may ; 

And, while his grateful tears are falling fast, 

Where thou shalt sleep, thy place right nobly won, 
In yonder dome, an Englishman may pray, 

** God grant our-land once more as great a son!” 


Ill. 


‘God grant our land once more as great a son— 

As self-forgetful in his country’s cause, 

True to her throne, her tempies, and her laws,— 
As he who rests, his race of glory run, 

’Mid the one voice of our prolong’d applause ! 
Oh may we learn to do as he has done, 

Self-bound like him wherever Duty draws!” 
Such afterthought thy tomb may teach each one. 

‘* England expects this day that every man 
Will do his duty !’’ thus the enthusiast said, 

And through each heart the shock electric ran: 
Near his we lay thy grave time-honour’d head— 
Oh! spare of speech, twin glory of our land, 

Thy seal is set on that august demand! 





MAUDE. 
BY THE HON, JULIAN FANE. 


I folded my sweet little Maude in my arms, 
And fondly I kissed and caressed her ; 

I gazed with delight on her manifold charms, 
And close to my true heart I prest her ; 


And lo! of a sudden she sprung from her place 
With a shriek, and ere I could spring after, 

She folded her lily-white hands o’er her face, 
And sobbed with hysterical laughter. 


I fondled and soothed her and coaxed her in vain, 
In vain I upbraided and scolded ; 

Then whisp’ring I woo’d her to tell me her pain, 
And her lily-wbite hands I unfolded ; 


And wept when I saw that the tears she had shed 
All o’er her sweet countenance trickled ; 

And laughed when at last, all in anger, she said 
** You now I can’t bear to be tickled !’’ 





A DAY IN A FRENCH CRIMINAL COURT. 


BY MISS PARDOE,. 


As I chanced, in the autumn of last year, to be residing in a town 
in the north of France during the assizes, I became a regular reader 
of the Gazette des Tribunauz, in the hope of comprehending, thanks 
to this professional study, the daily and hourly reports which were 
made to me of the proceedings of the melancholy tribunal which had, 
by the influx of visitors that it occasioned, rendered the ordinarily 
quiet streets of our grey old city a scene of movement and bustle whol- 
ly foreign to their usual aspect. My purpose, however, singularly 
failed. With my thoroughly English notions of a court of justice, and 
the solemnity of a trial on whose result frequently hinged the whole 
future welfare, and even the life of a fellow-creature, I was unable to 
recognise as feasible the piquant anecdotes and startling discrepancies 
which afforded subject of conversation at our tea table; while the broad 
and bold columns of the official journal afforded me no efficient assit- 
ance ; for, even these—althongh in point of fact I found the crime, the 
accusation, the defence, and the sentence, all duly recorded—to the 
more unprofessional reader formed by no means the most salient or 
engrossing portions of the report wherein the compiler—like certain 
reviewers, who, in order to manufacture a ‘* taking” article for their 
own pages, are accustomed to pags over unnoticed the more important 
and solid portions of a work, and to fasten upon its entertaining pas- 
8 , in order to lighten at once their own labours and those of their 
subscribers—the compiler (as I was about to say, when I indulged in 
the above interminable parenthesis) had apparently occupied himself 
rather in weaving a species of legal romance, than ia simply stating 
the broad facts composing the framework of the moral tragedy upon 
which he was engaged. To me it appeared strange, even with all the 
love of dramatic effect natural to our Gallican neighbours, that they 
should be enabled to deduce a social novel from every trial of any im- 
pevtonee which came before their courts ; and so greatly did this won- 

er increase upon me, that, after considerable hesitation, I resolved to 


judge for myself in how far these extraordinary reports were worthy 
of credence. To do this effectually, it was of course necessary to wit- 
ness the passage of some great criminal though the awful ordeal of 
human justice—to brace my nerves, and to resolve to watch, with all 
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the philosophy I could command, the fearful wrestling of foul guilt or 
outraged innocence with the stupendous power of legal talent and of 
legal ingenuity. No petty crime could enable me to do this; for in 
France, as I was we!l aware, trials for minor offences are conducted 
with a haste and brevity proportioned to their insignificance ; and I 
accordingly awaited with considerable trepidation the announcement 
of one of those more fearful accusations which involve the penalty of 
death. Unhappily, this was not long in coming; and I was, ere the 
close of the session, informed that a young peasant woman, from an 
adjoining hamlet, was about to take her trial for the two-fold crime of 
murder and arson ; and at the same time assured that no doubt what- 
ever, from the evidence of the procés-verbal, (or preliminary examina- 
tion,) existed of her guilt ; while, at the same time, it was a great re- 
lief to me to ascertain that her intended victim still survived. 

The approaches of the Palais de Justice were almost choked by the 
anxious multitude who were struggling to effect an entrance, as, led 
by a professional friend, I made my way by a private staircase to the 
seat which had been reserved for me. The aspect of the court was 
solemn and imposing. Immediately before me was a dais, raised two 
steps above the floor of hall, in the centre of which, behind a long 
table covered with black serge, stood the chairs of the President (or 
judge) and his two assistants, over whose heads extended, from the 
lofty roof to the summit of their seats, a colossal painting of our Sa- 
viour upon the cross. On the left hand, an enclosed space was appro- 
priated to the Procureur-Général de la Republique (or attorney-gen- 
eral), beyond which stretched, to the extremity of the platform, the 
jury-box. On the right hand, a second enclosure (or /oge) formed the 
place allotted for the greffier (or registrar), while a tier of seats, cor- 
responding with those occupied by the jury were destined to accommo- 
date the counsel for the defence ; and, in cases of political delinquency, 
the accused themselves, and their friends. These seats bear the name 
of Benches of the Accused ; but behind them rises a third, beside which 
opens a small door, and which is distinguished by the frightful appel- 
lation of the Bench of Infamy. In minor trials, this elevated seat is 
occupied only by two gendarmes, who, after having escorted their 
risoners to the entrance of the court, and delivered them into the 
eeping of the proper officers, afterwards introduce themselves by the 
small door already alluded to; but, in all cases involving life or the 
galleys, they seat themselves on either side the culprit, over whose 
every movement they keep a scrupulous watch. 

To complete the picture, it is only necessary toadd, that in the centre 
of the platform, facing the president, and consequently with its back to 
oe a oe was roey Pe e arm-chair °P 

a appropriated to hile four ranges onalaged 
benches formed The reserved seats, and shut in the dais, being them- 


one step from the | that 
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supervened between the young couple. The father of Baptiste, indeed, 
had become reconciled to his tend ter-in-law; but fen was far from 
being the case with his sister, who lost no opportunity of g the 
anger of her nephew against his wife, whenever the latter failed to 

ved by several witnesses, Rosalie 


obey her behests; while, as it was 

became at length so much irritated by the ceaseless severity of which 
she was the object, and so indignant at the taunts uttered against her 
previous poverty: that she had been more than once heard to declare 
that she wished the farm burnt to the ground, and her husband 
duced to the rank of a common labourer ; and that she would g 

fire it herself, in order to be delivered from the life of wretchedness to 
which she was then condemned. More than one witness, stated the 
accusation, would swear to this fact, which at once pointed 

towards the prisoner; when, several months previous to the present 
trial, on calm evening, between seven and eight o'clock, long after 
the farm-servants bad quitted the premises, a fire broke out in a 
adjacent to the dwelling-house occupied by the family, which 
consuming the out-buildings and several stacks of unthrashed 


and beans, had been with difficulty extinguished by the energetic la- 
bour of the villagers. 

Among other evidence tendered to the mayor during this examina- 
tion was that of the maiden aunt, who, to her unqualified accusation 


the &s the sole author of the catastrophe, superadded the in- 
formation that Rosalie had, only a week or two previously, 

to murder her husband, by mixing a quantity of white powder in some 
soup, which had been kept warm for his supper upon the ashes of the 
hearth, and which had produced violent vomitings, after he had par- 
taken of it about half an hour. 

As the monotonous accents of the greffier fell upon her ear, the un- 
happy woman sat with her hands forcibly clasped together, and her 
flushed face and eager eyes turned steadily towards him; but he no 
sooner ceased reading, that she started convulsively from her seat, and, 
leanin wemere eagerly towards the bench, exclaimed, “I am itinocent, 
M. le President ; I am innocent!” ' 

“ Peace!” thundered out the frowning official; and then, as the 
wretched prisoner sank back between her goards, and once more en- 
deavoured to conceal herself, he extended his arm towards her, . 
with outstretched finger, directed the attention of the court to the 
quailing form of the accused amid a silence so deep that it could almost 
be heard, and which he ultimately terminated by these extraordinary 
words Se You see that woman, gentlemen of the jury, who has jast 80 


vehemently declared her innocencé; and now I, in my t tell you 
no doubt of her t; and that I, ates, belleve 





selves separated from the main body of the court by a stout wooden 
partition, breast-high, behind which all ingress is free, and is accom- 
plished through a separate door. 

At the appointed hour, a bell rang, and the officers of the court 
entered and took their seats. The President wore a black cloak, lined 
and edged with scarlet, and a high cap of black cleth, with a scarlet 
sash about his waist. The Procureur de la République was also robed 
in black, edged with white fur, with a blue yen and two rows of broad 
silver lace npon his cap ; while the counsel for the prisoner—a young 
and eloquent man, who had volunteered to undertake her defence—wore 
a gown of black silk, and differed little in his appearance from a student 
at one of our own universities 

After some examination of papers, and an exhibition of that by-play 
among the officials which appears to be the usual preliminary of all 
legal investigations, a second bell rang out. The twenty individuals 
composing the jury were called and sworn; and they had no sooner 
entered the box, than the President adjusted his spectacles, and fell 
back in his seat. The small door—that which has been the door of 
doom to so many trembling and justice-fearing criminals, and which is 
doubtlessly still fated to afford ingress to scores of others—opened as 
noiselessly as though it feared to drown the heart-throb of the wretched 
woman who stood upon its threshold, and, behind a stalwart gendarme, 
entered a female peasant with her head bowed upon her bosom, followed 
in her turn by a second armed guardian. 

It is not my purpose to excite a false sympathy, by describing the 
hay as one of those fair beings whose aes beauty is adapted to 

isarm justice by captivating the pity of its ministers; but I may, 
nevertheless, be permitted to remark that her appearance was singu- 
larly prepossessing, and that it was easy to decide at the first glance, 
that, under other circumstances she, could not have failed to attract 
notice. She was young; and, although her features were now swollen 
from incessant weeping, and her complexion almost purple from emo- 
tion, the luxuriance of her pale brown hair, the long lashes by which 
her eyes were shaded, the extreme neatness of her dress, and the re- 
markable, although somewhat redundant, symmetry of her figure, could 
not be passed over without remark. As she dropped upon the bench, 
in obedience to the gesture of one of her guardians, her head fell 
heavily upon her bosom, and she covered her face with her handkerchief, 
which was already steeped with her tears. 

There was a momentary hush throughout the crowded court, inter- 
rupted only by the rustling of papers, or the occasional heavy sob of 
the prisoner; and then the voice of the President broke coldly and 
harshly upon the silence. 

“ Accused, stand up.” 

He was obeyed; but still the burning cheeks were hidden by the 
friendly handkerchief. 

**Remove your hand from your face—hold up your head—and an- 
swer me.” 

The hand was withdrawn—the head raised, bul only for a moment— 
and then the interrogatory was resumed. 

‘« What is your name ?”’ 

** Rosalie Marie——” 

** Your age?” 

“‘ Twenty-four years.” 

‘© Your calling?” 

** Wife of Baptiste ——, a farmer ; I assisted him in his farm.” 

“‘ An able assistant!’ remarked the Procureur sarcastically to the 
President, who replied by a quiet smile. 

“* Are you aware of the crime of which you are accused ?” 

The answer was & violent passion of tears. 

** Sit down”—said the cold voice. ‘‘ Greffier, reau the accusation.” 

This formidable document, based on the procés-verbal drawn up on 
the spot by the mayor of the village, amid the dying embers of the fire, 
set forth that Rosalie, having been hired as a general servant by the 
proprietors of a small farm, the joint property of an aged man and his 
sister, had engaged the affections of her master’s son. who finding that 
he could not induce her to return his passion upon easier terms, had 
ultimately married her, to the extreme annoyance of his family, and 
especially of his maiden aunt, whose pride was wounded by what she 
ccnsidered as a degrading union. At the period of the fire, Rosalie 
was the mother of a child of four years old, and was looking forward 





to the birth of a second; but discomfort and dissension had already 





I 
te he e of saything." ‘ 
it remembered that this declaration on the part of the t 
officer of the court—of the man who sat beneath the awful of a 
crucified Baviour—and to whom had been delegated the su 
of administering even-handed justice alike to the accused to society, 


did not even await the evidence of the witnesses whose revelations 
were to decide a question of life and death—but that he volunteered 
this frightful assertion before any distinct proof of the guilt of the 
prisoner had been adduced ; nor should the fact be overlooked that the 
jury, wnich was composed of small farmers and petty tradesmen, re- 
eee with awe and reverence the solemn and stately personage who 
. - by 2h from = an ore to preside over the tribunal of 
eir remote province, and that they were consequent) 
consider his opinion ds infallible . ™  Heeeeees, 7 

I watched the countenances of those who were nearest to me, and I 
at once perceived that the cruel words of the President had not failed 
in their effect; nor was it, indeed, possible that such a declaration, 
pronounced, moreover, with an emphasis which appeared to insure the 
perfect conviction of the speaker, could do otherwise than impress 
every one who heard it; and it was amid the sensation produced by 
this startling incident that the first witness was called and sworn. 

This witness was the aunt; and, if my preconceived notions of a cri- 
minal trial had already been shaken, came still more bewildered 
and surprised as the proceedings progressed. Instead, as is the case in 
our own courts of law, of rejecting all merely hearsay evidence, the 
old woman was urged, alternately by the President and the Procureur, 
to detail all the reports consequent upon the fire; and to repeat what 
Jean-Marie So-and-so had said relatively to the prisoner to Dominique, 
or Joseph, or Jules; while the bitter volubility of the vindictive wit- 
ness, whose occasional glances of hatred towards the accused suffi- 
cientiy testified to the feeling by which she was actuated, ably seconded 
their efforts; and throughout a whole half-hour she poured forth, in 
the most gutteral patois, a tide of village gossip and scandal, all of 

which tended to cast suspicion upon the prisoner. Two leading facts 
were, however, elicited from her evidence, which threw considerable 
doubt upon her statements. The farm at which the fire had occurred 
was the joint property of her brothor and herself; and she had been 
careful to insure her own portion of the estate against the very cala- 
mity which had taken place; nor had she failed, within twenty-four 
hours of the event, to claim the amount due to her, after having so- 
lemnly sworn that she believed the fire to have been purely accidental. 
She, moreover, admitted, that she had not accused the prisoner of the 
crime of arson until the money had been paid over to her; while the 
crean-qnseienns of the prisoner’s counsel soon enabled him to prove 
that, subsequently to her having done so, on being informed that should 
her step-niece be found guilty of arson, she would be called upon to 
refund the insurance money, she had endeavoured to recall her accusa- 
tion, and to persuade her neighbours that they had misunderstood her 
meaning. It was, however, too late; her extreme loquacity had r 

an alarum throughout the village—the ignorant are always pes ap. | 
the marvellous—and her disclaimers were universall fanannton 
All the inhabitants of the hamlet at once decided that Rosalie was the 
incendiary ; and, with a pertinacity which almost drove the aunt to dea- 
peration, quoted her own declarations as evidence of the fact. Thus 
taken in her own toils, the heartless old woman, instead of acknow- 
ledging that she had no authority tor tha ramours which she had 
spread, but had been instigated to this act of cruel injustice by her 
hatred and jealousy of her step-niece, vehemently declared that, since 
such was the case, if she were compelled to refand the » she 
would at least have the life of the prisoner as some co for 
the loss. 

When accused by the counsel of having made use of this threat, her 
denial was faint and sullen, agd finally terminated by the fiendish re- 
mark, that, if she had ever said so, she was prepared to abide by it: 
that she maintained the guilt of the prisoner; and that they should do 
better, even if they lost the money, so that they were rid of her 
me vy wife _— with . oy 

As these malignant words persed er lips a low murm 
court, and the President ordered her to stand down. Helf-e doses 
other witnesses were then successively called on the same side, and in 
every case were asked whether they were relatives, friends, or lovers 
of the prisoner? to which question two sturdy young peasants an- 
swered bitterly, “ No, God!” and in both Tostenese it was eli- 
cited by her counsel that they were discarded suitors, who had, since 
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her marriage, caused frequent misunderstandings between herself and 
her husband. 

Still, hour after hour, the tide of words flowed on, and no one proof 
of guilt had been brought against the prisoner. At intervals, some 
1 question, well calculated to cause her to crimimate herself, was 
abruptly put by the President, and at each denial she was desired to 
remember that she had confessed as much during her previous exami- 
nation; but, agitated as she was, she still retained sufficient self. pos- 
session to refute the assertion, declaring that she never could have ac- 
cused herself of a crime of which she was innocent. 

As the next name was called, and one of the ushers of the court was 
about to introduce a new witness, a faint scream burst from the lips 
of the prisoner, which was succeeded by a violent fit of weeping; and I 
grew sick at heart, lest she was at last to find herself in contact with 
an accuser whose charge she could not refute. A slight confusion at 
the extremity of the hall, a low murmur, and the dragging of heavy 
steps along the floor, at that moment diverted my attention from the 
wretched woman; and I saw, slowly approaching the witness chair, an 
infirm and aged man, supported by two of the subordinate officers of 
the court. As he was led forward, he looked helplessly from side to 
side, as if bewildered by the novelty of the scene about him ; and, after 
having been assisted up the steps of the dais, he dropped into the chair 
to which he was conducted, nor did he attempt to rise when told by the 
President to stand up while he took the customary oath. 

“ Stand up;” repeated the usher; but the old man continued mo- 
tion] 


ess. 

** He can’t hear ;” shouted the harsh voice of his sister from the ex- 
tremity of the court; ‘‘ he’s been deaf this many a year; you must 
shout Tato his ear.” The usher acted upon this suggestion; but the 
poor old man only shook his grey head, and laughed. ; 

“Does he not Sows why he is here?’ asked the President impa- 


Ly Not he:” replied the same voluntary spokeswoman ; ‘“‘ we didn’t 
tell him, or he wouldn’t have come.” 

“Can he be made to understand the nature of an oath ?” : 

= -be yes, may-be no ; he’s childish like; but you can try him.” 

“ is trifling with the court!” exclaimed the President angrily ; 
“*and cruel to this poor old man. Who is he?” r 

“Her husband’s father, my brother; the father-in-law that sae 
tried to burn out,” responded the woman. 

** Silence!” shouted the President, ‘‘ Usher, remove this man from 
the peart, and see that he is taken care of until he can be conveyed to 

ome.” 

He waa obeyed ; the old man was with difficulty induced to leave his 
seat, and many a tear followed him as he disappeared. It was a most 
~~ spectacle, nor was it the only one which we were destined 

witness; for, before the examination was resumed, an individual 
approached the President, who, with an irritated gesture, impatiently 
replied, ‘‘ Well, if it must be so; but we are losing time.” 

he messenger made a sign, and he had no sooner done so than a wo- 
man appeared at a side door, carrying an infant in her arms, with 
which she approached the prisoner, who eagerly leant forward to re- 
ceive it. The child sprang, with a joyful cry of recognition, into the 
embrace of its wretched mother, who for a moment strained it convul- 
sively to her bosom; but when she endeavoured to give it the nourish- 
ment which it required, the infant flung itself violently back, terrified 
by the feverish contact, and could not be induced again to approach 
her. Never shall I forget the agony ms gry upon the countenance of 
the unhappy prisoner: her tears seented to have been suddenly dried 
up: and, rising from her seat, she gave back the struggling infant into 
the arms of its nurse, without a word. Had she been the veriest cri- 
minal on earth, she was an object of intense pity at that moment! 

The proceedings were once more resumed. Other witnesses for the 
prosecution followed, but the evidence was still vague and inconclusive ; 
and at length the Procureur rose to address the court. His speech was 
eloquent and emphatic; but, although he cleverly availed himself of 
every opportunity of bringing the guilt of both charges home to the 

risoner, he was rather startling than convincing in his arguments. 

@ repeatedly called upon her to deny the truth of his conclusions, but 
he ee her no opportunity of doing so; he hurled at her the most bit- 
ter invectives, applied to her the most Mg vi i epithets, and defied 
her to summon a single witness to prove her innocence, or to save her 
from an ignominious death ; and, finally, he reproached her with ingra- 
titude to a family by whose generosity she had been raised from poverty 
to comfort; reminded her of the disgrace which she had brought, not 


only upon the ste vad old man of eighty-six years of e, who nan 
mad t 
Ghildren fo whom she had given lech, aad ly upon the 


innocent and ill-fated infant who had first seen the light through the 
iron bars of a prison. 

It was a frightfal piece of elocution; never for an instant did he ap- 
pear to remember that the wretched prisoner might yet, despite ap- 

arances, have been wrongfully accused, and have been a victim rather 

anacriminal. There was no leaning to the side of mercy, no relent- 
ing, no gleam of light thrown upon the darkness of the picture; and it 
was evident that the miserable woman felt she was lost long before his 
terrible words ceased to vibrate in her ears. For a time she sat mo- 
tionless, gazing upon him with a wild stare of affrighted wonder ; but 
as he rapidly heaped circumstance upon circumstance, recapitulated 
the gossip of the villagers, and deduced from the most apparently un- 
important facts the most condemnatory conclusions, she gradually sank 
lower and lower a her seat, until she appeared no longer able to 
sustain herself; and, when a deep and thrilling silence succeeded to 
oe speech of the public accuser, her choking sobs were distinctly au- 
dible. 

The Procureur was right : the witnesses for the defence were unable 
to prove her innocence of the crime imputed to her; but they one and 
all bore evidence to the irreproachability of her character ; to her piety, 
her industry, her neighbourly helpfulness, and her charity, both of 
word and deed. They showed, moreover, that she had borne with pa- 
tience and submission the tyranny of her husband’s aunt, the violence 
of that husband himself, and that she had been to her father-in-law a 
devoted and affectionate daughter. 

** But,” said the Procureur to one of her panegyrists, “ if the accused 
were indeed the admirable person whom you describe, how do you ac- 
count for her having made so many enemies, and for the general belief 
in her guilt prevalent throughout the village ?” 

‘Ha, monsieur!”’ replied the brave young peasant, as he turned a 
hasty and sympathizing glance towards the prisoner; “ hate grows 
faster than love, and lasts longer. Before the neighbours dreamt of 
Rosalie’s good luck—or, rather, bad luck, as it has since turned out, 

r woman !—there was many a lad in the village that hoped to make 
er his wife ; but she listened to none of them, and they ¢an’t forgive 
her for having married above them.” 

** And you, not having been one of the number, can afford to say a 
coat for her. Is that what we are to understand ?” asked the 

eur, sarcastically. 


**No, mcnsieur ;” was the sturdy reply ; ‘“‘ but I loved her too well 
to bear malice.” 

A gleam of _ at last! But, alas! too faint to penetrate the gloom 
of her prison cell. 

** Stand down,” said the President ; and the heroic young man obeyed. 
And this was heroism; for he had boldly avowed his affection for one 
who had appeared to be abandoned by every other human being—her 
adopted father had abandoned her in the unconsciousness of second 

dhood—her infant, in the terror of helplessness—her friends, from 
the dread of shame—she ‘stood alone, until that humble but upright 
man braved the world’s withering scorn, and dared the contemptuous 
laughter of his fellows to silence one throb of her bursting heart. 
he last witness had been heard, and the counsel rose for the de- 
fence. He had no doubt felt that he had undertaken not only a diffi- 
cult, but an onerous task, for at the commencement of his s he was 
visibly agitated: he perpetually repeated himself; and, instead of 
Plunging boldly into the heart of his subject, and at once grappling 
With the charges brought against his client, he dwelt upon her youth, 
on the agony of mind and body which she had undergone for so many 
months, and on the misery which she must have endured when she 
gave birth to her last infant in disgrace and tears. Suddenly, how- 
ever, he rallied; and declared, with am energy as startling as it was 
unexpected, that, although the sufferings which he had enumerated 
were of themselves almost a sufficient punishment for the crimes of 
which she was accused, he had no intention of asking an acquittal upon 
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honour. We have already 
not to remain a mark og th 
leave this court not only free, but . 
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vehemently, ** we seek 
sire no impunity which does not restore our 
endured enough, more than enough ; we care 

e finger of scorn and of suspicion; we must 
gentlemen of 
emand this; and I have no fear but 
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I will tell you in a few words. It has been proved that she was 


pretty 
and good—so pretty and so good, that half the young peasants of the t 
village sought to win her affections ; that she was industrious, oblig- | J 


ing, and modest ; and that so pre-eminent, that, alpone’perr and hum- 
ble, the daughter of a daily labourer, and a menial in the family of a 
richer neighbour, she was chosen by the son of her master for a wife. 
I will even recal to your minds the fact that he would have won her 
more lightly, and that it was only when he became convinced of the 
uselessness of his illicit addresses, that he came forward loyally and 
generously to offer her his hand—for this circumstance tends to prove 
her worth—aye, and that hand was given despite the reproaches and 
opposition of his relatives, who, in their ignorance of the just value of 
qualities like hers, believed their kinsman, the heir of a few acres of 
land and a few thousands of hoarded franes, to be degrading himself by 
such an alliance. You have heard that the marriage was an unhappy 
one, and it has been inferred that my client was the cause of this un- 
happiness; but I will merely ask you to reflect upon what you have 
seen and heard this day, ere you credit the assertion. The prisoner is 
acoused of having attempted the life of her husband by poison. Where 
was the husband—the intended victim—when his would-be-murderess 
was arraigned for the offence? Where was he? I will tell you, gen- 
tlemen: so securely hidden away, that even the emissaries of his vin- 
dictive aunt could not trace him out, and drag him hither to appear 

ainst a traduced and injured wife. What was the poison’? You must 
allow me to fall back upon the evidence, and to add to it a most mate- 
rial fact. The accusation sets forth that Rosalie, assisted by her aunt, 
prepared a pan of cabbage-soup for the dinner and supper of the family, 
and that of this soup they all partook at noon; it was then set aside 
till evening, when it was once more placed upon the fire; and at five 
o’clock, Baptiste being still absent at the wine-shop, the prisoner and 
her female relative again ate of the soup; and, the embers of the fire 
being still warm, the pan was carefully surrounded by hot ashes, to 
await his return. More than once the lid of the pan was raised to stir 
the contents, lest they should adhere to the bottom of the vessel; and 
this precaution was taken by the aunt herself, who never moved frem 
the chimney-corner from the termination of her own supper to the re- 
turn of her nephew, who, according to his usual habit, was far from 
sober, and who, after partaking of the soup, was attacked by violent 
sickness. On the following morning, the aunt—you have seen and 
heard her, gentlemen, and can consequently appreciate her character 
—showed the dregs of the soup, upon which there floated a species of 
white flaky film, with infinite mystery, to half-a-dozen chosen friends ; 
after which, she herself flung out the residue of the soup beside the 
door of the house, where pigs and poultry could alike devour it, and 
where it doubtless was devoured, without any detriment to either 
from the ashes, which, in the action of stirring the contents, she had 
herself, beyond all doubt, introduced into the mixture. Why, if she 
indeed suspected poison, did she cleanse the vessel with her own hands ? 
Why did she, whose god was mammon, incur the risk of poisoning the 
animals who might partake of it? Great stress was laid upon the fact 
of the vomiting by which her nephew was attacked after having eaten 
of this soup; but we have shown that he was a man of intemperate 
habits, who was subject to this malady ; and our wonder should rather 
be excited by the fact, that he could, while full of wine, have swallowed 
a mess of this description, than that it should have produced, under the 
circumstances, the effect ascribed to it. 

**Gentlemen of the jury, before God and society, is Rosalie —— 
guilty of having attempted, in that soup, to poison her husband? We 
calmly await your decision. We now come to the second charge. On 
a certain evening the farm of Baptiste’s father and aunt is fired; the 
two women are seated in the common room, or house, as the witnesses 
have universally described it, meaning thereby the single apartment 
not used as a sleeping-chamber ; this room looks upon the farm-yard ; 
the prisoner is near the window, occupied in repairing her husband’s 
linen ; the aunt, according to her habit, is dozing near the fire. Rosa- 
lie leaves the room for a few minutes, and shortly after her return re- 
marks that she hears an extraordinary noise upon the premises ; upon 
which she is told that she is a fool, and always full of absurd fancies ; 
but, notwithstanding this rebuff, she again exclaims that she is sure 
something must be wrong, and that she smells an odour of burnt straw. 
The words are scarcely uttered, when a body of flame bursts from an 
adjacent barn; upon which the accused, uttering a loud scream, rushes 
to the bedside of her apne , child, hurriedly wraps it ina blanket, and 
leaves the house at all speed. 

** Was this extraordinary? Was this unnatural: Was this a proof 
of guilt? M. le Procureur has decided in the affirmative; but I boldly 
demur to his conclusion. The first impulse of the mother was to save 
her infant ; and in this instance it must have been doubly powerful, 
since, disappointed in all her other affections, the child of her bosom 
was allin all toher. You have been told that she lent no assistance 
in extinquishing the fire; and, personally, I admit that she did not do 
so. It has been asserted, upon oath, that no one knew where she was 
hidden until the flames were extinguished ; and yet it has been proved 
that, on leaving her home, she made her way, with her precious burden, 
to the cottage of her aged and widowed father, who hurried, at her en- 
henson to the farm, while she remained alone in his hovel to watch 
over her infant. We would have produced that father to swear to the 
fact, gentlemen of the jury, but he has been summoned to a higher tri- 
bunal than ours ; he was poor, but he was not too poor to feel—humble, 
but not too humble to be beyond the reach of shame ;—the birth of his 
last grandchild in a prison—1 cannot, I dare not dwell upon this sub- 
ject, gentlemen of the jury—I am warned by the suffocating sobs be- 
hind me that my zeal is degenerating into cruelty ; suffice it, then, that 
the unhappy old man is dead, and that thus one important witness has 
been lost to us. 

‘“*M. le Procureur expatiated largely also upon the expression of 
bitter hopelessness, which were from time to time forced from the 
wrung heart of my unha Py client. She ‘ wished that the farm were 
burnt to the ground, and her husband reduced to the rank of a common 
labourer ;’ and even declared, while smarting under the tyranny of 
her near relatives, that ‘ she would gladly fire it herself, to be relieved 
from the life of wretchedness to which she was condemned.’ I am not 
about to justify these expressions ; I am ready to admit that they were 
alike unguarded and unseemly ; but, gentlemen of the jury, remember 
the provocation! Is there one of us who has never rashly uttered a 
word that he would gladly recal? Do we, men of education, of station, 
and eagar for the applause of the world, do we always measure our 
sentences, and weigh our phrases in a moment of passion? Do not let 
us lie to our own souls. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, I have done. What the prosecution could 
not prove we cannot disprove; but we can appeal to our God—we can 
appeal to the judgment of all honest men—and we can appeal to your 
decision. This we do boldly; this we do fearlessly; we are in your 
hands, and we are safe. You will restore a wife to her husband—a 
mother to her children—an outcast to her home. You will do this, for 
you have sworn to defend the right; and that right can only be main- 
tained by our acquittal.” 

A low murmur of sy wapeas which was, however, instantly checked, 
was heard throughout the court; and silence was no sooner restored, 
than the Procureur once more rose. He dissected with great forensic 
eloquence the address of the counsel, and alluded with keen and even 
indelicate sarcasm to the youth and good-looks of the prisoner, which 
had, he asserted, stood her in stead of innocence. He commented upon 
the want of experience of her advocate, who had, as he declared, sacri- 
ficed his judgment to his enthusiasm ; and where he should have con- 
vinced, had only dazzled his hearers. He even appealed to the prisoner 
herself whether, had an acquittal been possible, she could have desired 
it, when, as she must be well aware, it could but entail upon her an ex- 
istence of obloquy and suspicion; and, finally, he called upon the jury 
to deliver society from a woman, whose after career, should she leave 
that court absolved, might be readily prophesied from its antecedents. 

I confess that as I eagerly watched the countenances of the jury, I 
entertained little hope for the wretched woman, who sat with clasped 
hands and bent head utterly motionless, as though she also were count- 
ing the brief moments of her forfeited existence ; until, as the jury were 
preparing to retire, one of her guards laid his hand upon her shoulder, 
and whispered a few words in her ear, upon which she passively rose, 
and disappeared with the two gendarmes through the narrow door by 
which she had entered. Thence, as I was informed, she was conducted 
to a cell, where alone and in darkness, all prisoners await the verdict 
about to be pronounced upon them ; a fearful ordeal to those upon whose 
guilt or innocence the arbiters of their fate were tardy in deciding. 

And while she was thus abandoned to all the agonies of suspense, 
the court itself became a scene of bustle and excitement. The Presi- 
dent, the Procureur, and half a dozen of their friends, had retired to 
the apartments of the former to partake of refreshments ; and they had 
no sooner withdrawn, than a group of some twenty or thirty privileged 
individuals gathered together on the platform, some of whom were bu- 
sied in devouring don bons, and exchanging jokes which elicited hearty, 





although suppressed laughter; while others drew the daily papers from 





=—— 
their pockets, and were soon absorbed in politics, totally forgetful of 


he wretched woman whose fate was even then under discussion in the 


ury-room. 

To myself this appeared the most painful feature of the trial; the 
careless mirth and heartless indifference to the agonies of a fellow. 
creature, so recklessly exhibited at such a moment, revolted me; but, 
happily, the suffering was brief. Ten minutes only had elapsed when 
the bell once more sounded, every one resumed his seat, and the officials 
returned to their places, closely followed by the jury. When orderhad 
been restored, the President, in a tone of more solemnity than he had 
hitherto used, asked the supreme question: 

‘** Gentlemen of the jury, is the prisoner gnilty, or not guilty *” 

The jury rose, and the foreman steadily replied, 

“Nor Guitry, M. le President.” 

The effect of the verdict was electrical. It appeared as though, like 
myself, nine-tenths of the auditory had believed that there existed no 
hope for the accused; and while a joyous whisper arose on all sides, I 
remarked that the Procureur, who had so earnestly striven te secure 
the condemnation of the prisoner, turn a congratulatory smile upon 
her advocate, whose anxiety had rendered him as pale as marble; but 
this circumstance was soon forgotten in what followed. 

**Gentlemen of the jury,” said the President, “it is my duty to 
compliment you upon your verdict; you have ably and honourably 
fulfilled the trust reposed in you. There can be no doubt, in any 
honest mind, that you have come to a true and just decision. At the 
commencement of my legal career, when I was yet a mere youth, the 
interests, of my employer compelled me to reside, oo several weeks 
in the hamlet of which the accused wasa native. I have never for- 
gotten—I never sha// forget—what I witnessed in that obscure village. 
It is enough for me to assure you that throughout the whole of my 
after-experience, I was never forced into contact with so utterly 
worthless a set of individuals; jealousy, slander, and falsehood were 
the aliments upon, which they appeared to exist; and it was more than 
sufficient that the accused, whose reputation you have restored by a 
most righteous verdict, was pure and modest; and that by the united 
charms of her person and her character, she had raised herself from a 
low station to one of comparative affluence, for every mouth to be 
opened against her. Gentlemen of the jury, once more I say, that I 
congratulate you; and that I believe the accused to be as innocent 
of the crimes imputed to her as either you or I.” 

I could scarcely trust my senses as [ listened, and remembered that 
this very man, only a few hours previously, hand branded the prisoner 
as a wretch so sunk in vice as to be “ capable of anything ;” butI could 
deteet no similar surprise on any countenance about me. It did not 
appear to strike his listeners that he had, at the commencement of the 
trial, cruelly exceeded his privilege, and even foresworn his own con- 
science. There was no murmur of indignation, no evidence of disgust ; 
but, on the contrary, an hayte smile beamed on him from every 
side, as if in recompense of his tardy frankness. 

I was still lost in wonder, when his voice again sounded through the 
hall— 

‘* Bring in the prisoner.”’ : 

In another moment she once more occupied her frightful station ; and 
then the greffier announced to her, in the same monotonous tone as 
that in which he had read her accusation, the verdict by which she 
stood acquitted. 

In an instant the purple flush faded from her cheeks, and she became 
as white as acorpse. She swept her hands across her forehead, gave 
one long stare about her, and then, with a shriek which rang through 
the court rather like the cry of a wild animal than the utterance of 
human lips, she made a spring towards the door, nearly oversetting 
the gendarmes by whom it was guarded, and disappeared. 

All was over. The officials collected their papers; the counsel threw 
oft their gowns; the crowd dispersed; and I regained my home, fer- 
vently thanking God that it was not thus that justice was administer- 
ed in my own happy country.—Sharpe’s London Magazine. 





THE COMPLAINT OF A STRANGE CHARACTER. 


I suppose I was born to set the world an example—at any rate, | 
have figured in every capacity that the most ingenious imagination 
can conceive, and have filled well-nigh every situation which mortal 
man, whether living or dead, can be made to occupy. I have leds 
long life, in the course of which I have been everything, and I can say 
with almost equal truth I have done nothing. Every feature of my 
face is familiar to at least fifty thousand of her Majesty's subjects ; and 
yet Lhave but few acquaintances, and still fewer friends. IL, of al! 
men, am to be designated as the man who has “ played many parcs 
I have gone through every possible calamity incidental to the uman 
lot, besides a great many that are impossible even to the most unfortu- 
nate ; and I have been blessed a thousand times in the course of my life 
beyond the sum of human felicity—and, what may opens strange, I 
have never gri¢ved at the one lot nor rejoiced at the other. 1 have 
fought desperately, with but a rag of drapery round my loins, against 
savage lions and tigers, wrestled with monsters of the forest and the 
flood, slept tranquilly in the embrace of the boa-constrictor; been 
pierced through and through with every description of deadly wespon, 
ancient and modern: and been hurled headlong from horrible preci- 
pices into horrible gulfs—and here I am, and none the worse for it all, 
And I have sat at a magnificent feast arrayedin gorgeous robes in ‘‘ my 
ancestral halls;” Ihave led my valiant hosts to victory in embattled 
fields, and have swayed my sceptre on a golden throne—and here I am, 
scribbling in a two-pair back, and none the better for it all. How all 
this came about, the reader will soon know. The key to my ‘* strange, 
eventful history,” lies in one word—Ladies and gentleman. I ama 
model. 

I was born in London, not far from where the Pantheon now stands, 
in Oxford-street. My father was an ambitious artist, who wasted the 
best part of his life in the pursuit of what is called high art, and passed 
the days of his manhood’s years seated from morning to night in front 
of a canvas as big as he could afford to buy. My first sensation of ex- 
istence was one of cold; I suspect F woke into consciousness for the 
first time one October morning, through lying face downwards on the 
table, in the character of a murdered innocent in my father’s great 
picture of the ‘‘ Massacre of the Judean Children under Herod.’” I 
squalled and kicked, on awaking with the cold ; and if I know anthing 
of my father’s temper and usages on such occasions, these signs of life 
irritated him, and I was packed off out of the room as good for nothing. 
at least until I could be coaxed again tosleep. During infancy, I can 
recollect, I prattled a good deal on my mother’s knee in the capacity 
of the child of the Madonna, as well as doing Cupid in every variety of 
attitude. When I grew old enough, my mother taught me to read, 
which was all the instruction I ever got. I taught myself to write, 
with a crayon on black canvasses, inafter-years. I should in all pro- 
bability have been sent to school, had my mother lived. But I had the 
unhappiness to lose her in my seventh year, and was turned over to 
the care of a housekeeper, who was a crabbed, cindery kind of vixen, 
and but too glad to get rid of me under any pretext. I passed my time 
chiefly in my father’s studio, where I would sit for hours on the floor, 
with the handle of a little cabinet drawer in my mouth, in the charac- 
ter of Romulus sucking the wolf, or lie sprawling under few bea 
leaves gathered from the garden, as one or both of the babes in the woo 
—or sat demurely, or stood with a fool’s cap on my head, or ew sere 
tedin every variety of attitude for the ee of a village Lape mn | 
father poking me into any shape he wante with the knobby end of his 
mahl-stick, without rising from his seat. He grew a sort of mysteri- 
ous terror to me, and under his cold and petrifying glance I was afraid 
to move, and thus early acquired the habit of remaining in one posi- 
tion, however disagreeable it m'ght be, without flinching, for the hour 
together. This, however, was the only discipline which I underwent ; 
and having plenty of time for exercise with the neighbours’ childen, I 
grew up tolerably healthy, but with a mortal hatred to the arts and 
everything connected with them. Thus by degrees I advanced into 
boyhood, and became big enough to serve for a an apts d or 3 ape | 
cattle-driver—a young angler or & shrimper with fluttering rags an A 
bate feet—or the young princes in the tower in & close-fitting suit 0 
silk and velvet. As young Arthur on the point of having his eyes - 
out, I was shown off at one of the exhibitions to such advantage ope 
became quite famous among the artists asa model ar se and was 
bandied about from one to the other among the professionals, figurin 
one day as an angel on Jacob’s ladder, starving the next as er 
under a rock, and rioting on the third as the boy Bacchus a 
with a wreath of vine-leaves My poor father found this — more 
profitable than putting me to school—and to school I never ht . san 

I might have learned something at least of the practice 0 , vba 
but my father never offered to teach me or encouraged hee Thad 
He said I had no genius. I imagine he was right; certain ‘The older 
no inclination, and never desired to make the experiment. 
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tion which I maintained when once “ set,” brought me & connex- 
on, and for many years I was scarcely a day uneng ! My father 
was seized with lysis just as I became of age, and, dying shortly 
after, bequeathed me his debts to pay, a few unfinished pictures, and 
the old furniture of the house. It took everything there was to square 
accounts with the creditors, who considerately gave me a receipt in 
full when they found there was nothing more to be got. Thus was I 
driven at my entrance into manhood to abandon the paternal home 
and retire to a private lodging—to begin the world for myself with 
nothing but myself—my five feet ten and a half inches for my capital. 
I was now aman, and a model, but I was nothing else, and had no pros- 
pect of becoming anything else, though I ransacked my brains day and 
night in the hope of finding some other opening for my no-talents. I 
thought of the stage, but I had no memory, or if I had such @ faculty 
it had never been called into exercise. I tried fora clerkship, but they 
would not have my writing, which I laboured in vain a long time to 
improve—and I had but indefinite notions of arithmetic. There was 
no other road open to me—I was good for nothing but to be looked at and 
ainted, and to that I must submit. I must play the part of an ani- 
mated image, sort of breathing brother to a marble block, 4 lay- 
figure, or @ plaster cast. There was one consolation attending my lot. 
It never debased me to the level of the low and vulgar ; if I was con- 
demned by circumstances to be a model, I determined to be model, 
ostensibly at least, of a gentleman—and outwardly to assume that 
rank in the world, cost what —— it might. So I have lived a 
gentleman upon town, my hands unsoiled by labour, my linen white 
as a lord’s—my costume and whole outward man undeniably gen- 
teel. For now nearly forty years have I been known among the pro- 
fession as Gentleman G——; and if I have achieved no triumphs in 
my own person, my vera effigies, in a thousand characters, has won 
the applause and admiration of mankind. I have been hung—shem— 
in five hundred galleries, as an impersonation of the warrior, the 
senator, and the hero; and in as many more perhaps as brigand, ban- 
dit, or bold outlaw. Ihave lent my head to Achilles, Paris, and 
Hector—to Eneas, Turnus, and Euryalus. My lower limbs have been 
substituted for those of half the great men of the present and past 
centuries. On feet of mine King Charles the First walks to the block, 
Napoleon forces the bridge of Arcola, and Nelson boards the ships of 
the enemy. I have languished in the dungeons of the Inquisition be. 
cause Galileo could not be had to do it, and been bandaged for execu- 
tion instead of the unfortunate D’Enghien for the same reason; and | 
can say that I have borne either fate with an equal mind. Habit, which 
creates our world for us, has long reconciled me to the position which 
untoward circumstances thrust me into. As age has crept upon me, 
Iam able to say that neither my usefulness nor popularity has de- 
clined. I amas good now (or at least I was till lately) for a sage or a 
senator as I was in infancy for a Cupid, or a babe massacred or at the 
breast ; Jam considered capital as a cardinal, as 1 was twenty years 
ago for abravo. I have had, too, all along, a pleasing satisfaction in 
knowing thatin the little circle in which I domestically revolve, I have 
been regarded with a kind of mystery, and have been looked upon, 
as some decayed personage of eminence, living incog. the life of a recluse 
after the setting of former greatness. I may say without vanity that my 
appearance hitherto more than justifies this flattering supposition, which 
I have cautiously refrained from dissipating. Reports have sometimes 
been whispered about that I was the Dauphin of France, the son of the 
unfortunate Louis the Sixteenth, and that my pensive cast of counte- 
nance was the index of ineradicable grief for my murdered parents and 
lost throne. At other times I have been set down as a Polish prince, 
calmly waiting an opportunity to vindicate the independence of my na- 
tive country. Then I have been thought a Russian nobleman, escaped 
miraculously from the massacre of the conspirators at the accession of 
Nicholas to the throne of the Czars. None of these guesses at my sup- 
posed royal or noble origin have, however, retained a definite shape 
for any length of time, but have varied with the demands of the hour. 
If I have never denied the truth of any of them, neither have I coun- 
tenanced a single conjecture of the kind; and when each in its turn 
has vanished away, the conviction has remained in the minds of the ob- 
servant public, that though they may be mistaken in discovering my 
real rank, yet there could not be a doubt that I had been somebody— 
which is true enough. 

But woe is me, while others are endeavouring in vain to discover the 
source of my former imagined greatness, I have myself recently made 
the discovery of a fact which will be the ruin of me. Now that my 
head is bald, and my whiskezs nearly white, and other signs of years 
come stealiug on, the source of my income threatens to fail me—to fail 
at the time when it will be most wanted, atthe approach of the iafir 
mities of age. It was the other day as I lay stretched upon & bed of 
dexth, upon which I had personated Cardinal Wolsey, with chalked 
cheek and half averted face, for four hours a day for the last week, that 
the horrible fact dawned, or rather darted with fierce and prophetic 
force upon my mind. I have striven in vain to shake off the conviction 
that then forced itself upon my distracted conscience ; but it will not be 
got rid of—on the contrary, it grows daily stronger, and will not be 
beckoned away. Have compassion upon me,Q my friehds! I am 
GROWING ¥AT—I feel it daily and hourly in every inch of my flesh—I 
amaruined man. At the rate I have been going on for the last month, 
I shall be twenty stone weight in another year—and then * Othello’s 
occupation’s gone,” and | must take up with Boniface or Falstaff with- 
out stuffing. ‘*Ohthat this too, too solid flesh would melt, thaw, and 
resolve itself into” anything, so that I got rid of it, and retained my 
gentlemanly proportions and necessary competence. In vain have I 
resorted to every device of diet, and regimen, and exercise; I have 
tried semi-starvation and total abstinence, and walked myself in the 
early morning hours till weary and footsore. All is of no avail; Iam 
doomed to perpetual expausion. My close- fitting suit has been already 
twice let out, in order to take me in. My patrons already begin to 
murmur the fatal words, “ Too stout,” which are more than [ can bear. 
Ah, those fatal monosyllables !—they are the terms of my death-war- 
rant. ITamagone model. What will become of me? There is but one 
hope left, and of that I hasten to avail myself. I throw my case upon 
the consideration of a generous public. Society certainly owes me 
something. The age which worships heroes so devoutly and enthusi- 
astically, will not altogether despise the representative of a hundred 
heroes. A race which subscribes its thousands to erect a monument 
to one great man will not refuse the necessaries of life to one who has 
in histime performed the part of almost every man of note in the 
biography. My monuments exist in a thousand shapes, and are en- 
shrined in costly cabinets and lordly galleries, while my miserable 
poor and rebellious unfilial flesh yet walks the earth, and, unless a 

rateful public soon comes to the rescue, will be condemned to wander 
in forlorn and friendless obesity, a prey to the cold alms of alien charity. 
I appeal, therefore, to the philanthropy of my fellow-men, and to their 
love of heroism and the arts. My publisher has kindly consented to 
receive and forward to me the contributions of a benevolent and dis 
criminating public, who in preventing the poverty which threatens my 
future lot, will know that they are supplying comfort in his old age to 
the luckless representative of most of the master-spirits of the past— 
and to one who, lacking it is true many desirable accomplishments, has 
— always, when off duty, in appearance at least, the model of a gen- 
tleman. 





HYPATIA, 
CHAPT. XVIIL— “THE PREFECT TESTRBD 


When we lost sight of Philammon, his destiny had hurled him once 
more among his old friends the Goths, in search of two important ele- 
ments of human comfort, freedom and a sister. The former he found at 
once, in a large hall where sundry Goths were lounging and toping, 
into the nearest corner of which he shrank, and stood, his late terror 
and rage forgotten a.together in the one new and absorbing thought. 
His sister, he felt certain, was in that house .. . but which, of all 
those gay maidens, was she who had become in one moment more dear, 
more great, to him, than all things elsein heaven or earth? That fair 
haired, rounded Italian? That fierce, luscious aquiline faced Jewess ? 
That delicate, swart, side long eyed Copt? That tall, lazy Greek girl, 
from beneath whose sleepy black lids flashed, once an hour, sudden 
lightnings, revealing depths of thought and feeling uncultivated, per- 
haps even unsuspected, by their possessor? Her ?—Or that, her seem- 
ing sister? Or the next? .. . Or—Wasit Pelagia herself, most beau- 
tiful, and most sinful of them all? Fearful thought! He blushed 
scarlet at the bare imagination: yet why, in his secret heart. was that 
the most pleasant hypothesis ofall? Suddenly the train of his thoughs 
were changed perforce :— 

‘*Come! come and see! There's a fight in the streets,” called one of 
the damsels down the stairs, at the highest pitch of her voice. 

‘I shan’t go,’ yawned a huge fellow, who was lying on his back on 
& sola. 

«Oh come up, my hero,” said one of the girls. ‘Such a charming 
riot, and the Prefect himself in the middle of it! Wehave not had such 


“ The Princes wont let me knock any of those donkey-riders on the 
head, and seeing other people do it only makes me envious. Give me 
the wine jug and a kiss—curse the girl! she’s run up stairs !” 
The shouting and trampling came nearer; and in another minute 
Wulf came rapidly down stairs, through the hall into the harem- court, 
and into the presence of the Amal. 
** Prince—here is a chance for us. These rascally Greeks are mur- 
dering their Prefect under our very windows.” 
The lying rascal! Serve him right for cheating us. 
of guards. Why can’t the fool take care of himself ? 
“They have all run away, and I saw some of them hiding among the 
mob. As I live, the man will be killed in five minutes more. 
“* Why not?’ 
** Why should he, when we can save him and win his favour for ever ? 
The men’s finger’s are itching for a fight; it’s a bad plan not to give 
hounds blood now and then, or they loose the knack of hunting.” 
** Well, it wouldn't take five minutes.” 
‘* And heroes should show that they can forgive when an enemy’s in 
distress ? 
“Very true! Like an Amal too!” 
shouted to his men to follow him. 
** Good bye, my pretty one. Why, Wulf,” cried he, as he burst out 
into the court, “‘ here’s our monk again? By Odin, you’re welcome, 
my handsome boy! come along and fight too, young fellow; what were 
those arms given you for ?” 
‘He is my man,” said Wulf, laying his hand op Philammon’s shoul- 
der, ‘and blood he shall taste.” And out the three hurried, Philam- 
mon, in his present reckless mood, ready for es ey 

‘*‘ Bring your whips. Never mind swords. Those rascals are not 
worth it,” shouted the Amal, as he hurried down the passage, brand- 
ishing his heavy thong, some ten feet in length, threw the gate open, 
and the next moment recoiled from a dense crush of people who surged 
in, and surged out again as rapidly, as the Goth, with the combined 
force of his weight and arm, hewed his way straight through them, 
felling a wretch at every blow, and followed up by his terrible com- 
panions. 
They were but just in time. The four white blood horses were 
plunging and rolling over each other, and Orestes reeling in his chariot, 
with a stream of blood running down his face, and the hands of twenty 
wild monks clutching at him. ‘* Monks again!” thought Philammon; 
and as he saw among them more than one hatefal face, which he re- 
collected in Cyril’s court-yard on that fatal night, a flush of fierce re- 
venge ran through him. 
‘* Mercy!’ sbrieked the miserable Prefect, “I am a Christian!” I 
swear that I am a Christian! the Bishop Atticus baptized me at Con- 
stantinople !” 
‘* Down with the butcher! down with the heathen tyrant, who re- 
fuses the adjuration on the Gospels rather than be reconviled to the 
patriarch! Tear him out of the chariot !” yelled the monks. 
** The craven hound !” said the Amal, stopping short, ‘‘I wont help 
him!” But in an instant Wulf rushed forward, and struck right and 
left ; the monks recoiled, and Philammon, burning to prevent so shame- 
ful a scandal to the faith to which he still clung convalsively, sprang 
into the chariot and caught Orestes in his arms. 
** You are safe, my lord; dont struggle,” whispered he, while the 
monks flew on him. A stone or two struck him, but they only quick- 
ened his determination, and in another moment the whistling of the 
whips round his head, and the yell and backward rush of the monks, 
told him that he was safe. He carried his burden safely within the 
door- way of Pelagia’s house, icto the crowd of peeping and shrieking 
damsels, where twenty pair of the prettiest hands in Alexandria seized 
on him, and drew him into the court. 
‘* Like a second Hylas, carried off by the nymphs!” simpered he, as 
he vanished into the harem, to reappear in five minutes, his head bound 
up with silk handkerchiefs, and with as much of his usual impudence 
as he could muster. 
* Your excellency—heroes all—I am your devoted slave... . . 
owe you life itself; and more, the valour of your succour is only sur- 
passed by the deliciousness of your cure. I would gladly undergo a 
second wound to enjoy a second time the services of such hands, and 
to see such feet busying themselves on my behalf.” 
** You wouldn’t have said that five minutes ago,’ quoth the Amal, 
looking at him very much as a bear might at a monkey. 
«‘ Never mind the hands and feet, old rellow, they are none of yours !” 
bluntly observed a voice from behind, probably Smid, the son of Troll; 
and a Tesch ensued. 
«*« My saviours, my brothers!” said Orestes, politely ignoring the 
laughter. ‘*‘ HowcanI repay you? Is there any thing which my office 
bere enables me—I will not say to reward, for that would be a term 
beneath your dignity as free barbarians—but to gratify you ? 
** Give us three days pillage of the quarter!” shouted some one. 
“Ah, true valour is apt to underrate obstacles; you forget your 
small numbers ” 
‘<I say,” quoth the Amal; ‘‘I say, take care, Prefect.—If you mean 
to tell me that we forty couldn’t cut all the throats in Alexandria in 
three days, and yours into the bargain, and keep your soldiers at bay 
all the time—” 
‘* Half of them would join us!” cried some one. 
own flesh and blood, after all !” 
* Pardon me, my friends,I do not doubt it a moment. I know 
enough of the world never to have found a sheep-dog yet who would 
not, on occasion, help to make away with a little of the mutton he 
guarded. Eh, my venerable sir?” turning to Wulf, with a knowing 
b 


He has plenty 


And the Amal sprung up and 





** They are half our 


ow. 
Wulf chuckled grimly, and said something to the Amal in German. 
‘‘You will pardon me, my heroic friends,” said Orestes, ‘* but, with 
your kind permission, I will observe that I am somewhat faint and dis- 
turbed by late occurrences. To trespass on your hospitality farther, 
ould be animpertinence. If, therefore, I might sond @ slave to find 
some of my apparitors’—— 

** No, by ali the gods!” roared the Amal, ‘* you're my guest now— 
my lady's at least. And no one ever went out of my house sober yet 
if I could help it. Set the cooks to work, my men! the Pref ct shall 
feast with us like an emperor, and we'll send him home to night as 
drunk ‘as he can wish. Come along, your excellency ; we’re rough 
fellows, we Goths; but by the Valkyrs, no one can say that we neglect 
our guests !” 

“It is a sweet compulsion,” said Orestes, as he went in. 

** Stop, by the bye! Didn’t one of you men catch a monk ?” 

*‘ Here he is, Prinee, with his elbows safe behind him.”” And atall 
haggard, half naked monk was dragged forward. 

* Capital!” bring him in. His Excellency shall judge him while din- 
ner’s cooking, and Smid shall have the hanging of him. He hurt no- 
body in the scuffle; he was thinking of his girl.” 

** Some rascal bit a piece out of my leg, andI tumbled down,” grum- 
bled Smid. 

« Well, pay out this fellow for it, thea. Bring a chair, slaves! Here 
your Highness, sit there and judge.” 

‘“*Two chairs!” said some one, ‘‘ the Amal shan’t stand, before the 
emperor himself.” 

«By all means, my dear friends. The Amal and I will act as the 
two Ceesars, with divided empire. I presume we shail have little dif. 
ference of opinion as to the hanging of this worthy.” 

‘* Hanging’s too quick for him.” 

* Just what I was about to remark—there are certain judicial for- 
malities, considered generally to be conducive to the stability, if not 
necessary to the existence, of the Roman Empire—” 

**T say, don’t talk so much,” shouted a Goth. “If you want to 
have the hanging of him yourself, do. We thought we could save you 
trouble.” 

* Ah, my excellent friend, would you rob me of the delicate pleasure 
of revenge? I intexd to spend at least four hours to-morrow in 
killing this pious martyr. He will have a good time to think, between 
the beginning and the end of the rack.” — 

“Do you hear that, master monk ?” said Smid, chucking him under 
the chin, while the rest of the party seemed to think the whole business 
an excellent joke, and divided their ridicule openly enough between the 
Prefect and his victim. 

*¢ The man of blood has said it. I am a martyr,” answered the monk, 
in a dogged voice. 

«You will take a good deal of time in becoming one. 

«* Death may be long, but glory is everlasting.” 

“True. I forgot that, and will save you the said glory, if I can 
help it, for a year or two. Who was it struck me with the stone.” 

No answer. 

«*Tell me, and the moment he is in my lictors’ hands 
freely.” 

The monk laughed. ‘‘ Pardon? Pardon me eternal bliss. and the 
things unspeakable, which God has prepared for those who love him? 


I pardon you 





@ one in the streets this month.” 
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the stone—I, Ammonius. Would to heaven that it had smitten thee 
through, thou Sisera, like the nail of Jael the Kenite !” 

‘“‘ Thanks, my friend. Heroes, you have a cellar for monks as well 
for wine? Iwill trouble you with this hero’s psalm-singing to night, 
and send my a@pparitors for him in the morning. 

“If he ns howling when we are in bed, 
much of him left in the morning,” said the Amal. 
the slaves,,announcing dinner.” 

“Stay,” said Orestes; “there is one more with whom I have an ac- 
count to settle—that young philosopher there.” 

** Oh, he is coming in, too. He never was drunk in his life, I’1l war- 
rant, poor fellow, and it’s high time for him to begin.” And the Amal 
laid @ good natured bear’s paw on Philammon’s shoulder, who hung 
back in perplexity, and cast a piteous look towards Walf. 

Wulf answered it by a shake of the head, which gave Philammon 
courage to stammer out a courteous refusal. The Amal swore an oath 
at him which made the cloister ring again, and sent him staggering 
with a quiet shove of his heavy hand, half across the court: bu 
Wulf interposed. 

‘* The boy is mine, prince. He is no drunkard, and I will not let him 
become one. Would to heaven,” added he, under his breath, ** that I 
could say the same to some others. Send us out our supper here, whem 
you are done. Half a sheep or so will do between us; and enough of 
the strongest to wash it down with. Smid knows my quantity.” 

** Why in heaven’s name are you not coming in ?” 

“‘ That mob will be trying to burst the gates again before two hours 
are out; and as some one must stand sentry, it may as well be a man 
who will not bave his ears stopped up by wine and woman’s kisses. 


our men won’t find 
‘** But here come 


The boy will stay with me.” 


So the party went in, leaving Wulf and Philammon alone in the 
outer hall. 

There the two eat for some half hour, casting stealthy glances at 
each other, and wondering, perhaps, each of them vainly enough, what 
was going on in the opposite brain. Philammon, though his heart was 
full of bis sister, could not help noticing the air of deep sadness which 
hung about the scared and weather. beaten features of the old warrior. 
The grimness which he had remarked on their first meeting seemed to 
be now changed into a settled melancholy. The furrows round his 
mouth and eyes had become deeper and sharper. Some perpetual in- 
dignation seemed smouldering in the kitted brow and protrading upper 
lip. He sat there silent and motionless for some half hour, his chin 
resting on his hands, and they again upon the butt of his axe, ap- 
parently in deep thought, and listening with a silent sneer at the 
clinking of glasses and dishes within. 

Philammon felt too mach respect both for his age, and his stately 
sadness, to break the silence. At last some louder burst of merriment 
than usual aroused him. 

** What do you call that?” said he speaking in Greek. 

* Folly and vanity.” 

a And what does she there—the Alruna—the prophet-woman, call 
it ” 

‘*Whom do you mean ?” 

‘* Why the Greek woman whom we went to hear talk this morning.” 

** Folly and vanity.” 

‘* Why can’t she cure that Roman hair-dresser there of it, then ?” 

Philammon was silent—‘* Why not, indeed !” 

**Do you think she could cure anyone of it ?” 

‘Of what?” 

‘* Of getting drunk, and wasting their strength, and their fame, and 
their hard-won treasures upon eating and drinking, and fine clothes, 
and bad women ?” 

. ‘*She is most pure herself, and she preaches purity to all who hear 
er ”» 

‘‘Curse preaching. I have preached for these four months.” 

** Perhaps she may have some more winning arguments—perhaps”— 

“I know. Such a beautiful bit of flesh and blood as she is 
get a heariog, when a grizzled old head-splitter like me was cal 
otard. Eh? Well. It’s natural.” 

A long silence 

‘‘She is a grand woman. I never saw such a one, and I have seen 
many. There was a prophetess once, live! in an island in the Weser- 
stream—and@ whea @ mano saw her, even before she spoke a word, one 
longed to crawl to her feet on all fours, and say, ‘ There, tread on me, 
I am uot fit for you to wipe your feet upon.’ And many a warrior did 
it. ... . Perhaps I have done it myself, before now And 
one is strangely like her. She would make a prince’s wife, now” 

Philammen started. What new feeling was it, which made him so 
indignant as the notion? 

** Sewaty > What's body without soul? What's beauty without wie- 
dom? What's beauty without chastity? Beast! fool? wallowing in 
the mire which every hog has fouled!’ 

‘** Like a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, so is a fair woman who is 
without discretion ” 

** Who said that?” 

** Solomon, the king of Israel.” 

“IT never heard of him But he was a right saga man, whoever 
said it. And shéis a pure maiden, that other one?” 

** Spotless as the”—blessed Virgin, Philammon was going to say—but 
checked himsel’. There were sad recollections about the words. 

** Walf sat silent for a few minutes, while Philammon’s thoughts re- 
verted at once to the new purpose for which alone life seeme.t worth 
having. .. . To find his sister! That one thougot had in a few hours 
changed and matured the boy into the man. Hitherto he had been 
only the leaf before the wind, the puppet of every new impression; but 
now circumstance, which had been leading him along in such soft fet- 
ters for many @ month, was become his deadly foe, and all his energy 
and cunnirg, all his little knowledge of man and of society, rose up 
stardily and shrewd!y to fight in this new cause. Walf was now no 
longer a phenomenon to be wondered at, but au instrament to be used. 
The broken hints which he had just given of discontent with Pelagia’s 
presence inspired the boy with sudden hope, and cautiously he 

to hint at the existence of persons who would be glad to remove her. 
Wulf caught at the notion, and replied to it with searching questions, 
till Philammon, finding plain speaking the better part of cunning, told 
him opealy the whole events of the morning, and the mystery which 
Arsenius had half revealed ; and then shuddered with mingled joy and 
horror as Wulf, after ruminating over the matter for a weary five min- 
utes, made answer. 

‘And what if Pelagia herself were your sister ?” 

Philammon was bursting forth in some passionate answer, when the 
old man stopped him, and went on slowly, looking him through and 
through— 

** Because, when a penniless young monk claims kin with a woman 
who is drinking out of the wine-cups of the Cwsars, and ates a place 
for a share of which king’s daughters have been thankfal—and will be 
again before long—why thea, though an old man may be too good-na- 
tured to call it all a lie at first sight, he can’t help supposing that the 
young monk has an eye to his own personal profit, eh?” 

‘* My profit?” cried poor Philammon, starting up. ‘‘ Good God! 
what object on earth can [ have, but to rescue her from this infamy, to 
a state of penitence and mortification ?” 

He had touched the wrong chord 

‘Infamy ? you accursed Egyptian slave!” cried the Prince, starting 
up in his turn, red with passion, and clatching at the whip which hung 
over his head. ‘Infamy? As if she, and you too, ought not to con- 
sider yourselves blest in her being allowed to wash the feet of an 
Amal!” 

« Uh, forgive me !’’ said Philammon, terrified at the fruits of his own 
clumsiness ‘* But you forget—you forget, she is not married to him!” 

‘* Married to him? A freedwoman? No; thank Freya! he has not 
fallen as low as that, at least ; and never shall if I kill the witch with 
my own hands. A freedwoman !” 

Poor Philammon! And he had been told but that morning that he 
was aslave! He hid his face in his hads, and barst into an agony of 
tears. 

«* Come, come,’ said the testy warrior, softened at once. ‘* Woman’s 
tears don’t matter ; but somehow I never could bear to make a man cry. 
When you are cool, and have learnt common courtesy, we'll talk more 
about all this. So! Hush; enough isenough. Here comes the supper, 
and I am as hungry as Loke.” 

And he commenced devouring, like his namesake, the grey beast of 
the wood, and forcing, in his rough hospitable way, Philammon to de- 
vour also, much against his will and stumach. 

‘There I feel happier now!” quoth Wulf, at last. 
thing to be done in this accursed place but eat I get no fighting, no 
hunting. I hate women as they hate me. I don’t know anything, in- 
deed, that I don’t hate, except eating and singing. Avd now, what 
with those girls vile, unmanly harps and flutes, no one cares to listen 
to a true rattling war song. There they are at it now, with their cat- 


} 


** There is no- 





Tyrant and butcher ! I struck thee, thou second Dioclesian—I hurled 











terwauling, squ2aling all together like a set of starlings on a foggy 




























































































































































! We'll have a song, too, to drown the noise.” And he burst 


out with a wild rich melody, , with uncouth gestures and 4 sup- 
youbed tous ef welonsthe soene wish the weeds Geeribel > 


An elk came out of the pine forest ; 
He snuffed up east, he snuffed down west ; 
Stealthy and still. 


His mane and his horns were heavy with’snow ; 
I laid my arrow across my bow, 
Stealthy and still. 


And then, quickening his voice, as his whole face blazed up into fierce 
excitement— 


The bow it rattled, the arrow flew, 
It smote his blade-bones through and through, 
Hurrah! 


I sprang at his throat like a wolf of the wood, 
And I warmed my hands in the smoking blood, 
Harrah! 


And, with the shout that echoed and rang from wall to wall, and pealed 
away above the roofs, he leapt to his feet with a gesture and look of 
savage frenzy which made Philammon recoil. But the ion was 
gone in an instant, and Wulf sat down again chuckling to himself— 

* There—that is something like a warrior’s song. That makes the 
old blood spin along again! But this debauching furnace of aclimate! 
—no man can — muscle, or his courage, or his money, or any- 
thing else in it. May the gods curse the day when first I saw it !’ 

Philammon said nothing, but sat utterly aghast at an outbreak so 
unlike Wulf’s usuul caustic reserve and stately self-restraint ; and shud- 
dering at the a that it might be an instance of that dwmoniac 
possession to which these heathens were supposed by Christians to be 
peculiarly subject, But the horror was not yet at its height; for in 
another minute the doors of the woman’s court flew open, and attracted 
by Wulf’s shout, out poured the whole Bacchanalian crew, with Orestes, 
crowned with flowers, and led by the Amal and Pelagia, reeling in the 
midst, wine-cup in hand. 

“There is my philosopher, my preserver, my patron saint!” hic- 
cuped he. *‘ B him to my arms, that I may encircle his lovely neck 


with ls of India and barbaric gold Y 
! whispered he to Wulf, as the rout 


** For God’s sake, let me 
rushed — him. Wulf opened the door in an instant, and he dashed 
t. As he went, the old man held out his hand— 

** Come and see me again, boy! Me only. The old warrior will not 
hurt you!” 

There was a kindly tone in the voice, a kindly light in the eye, which 
made Philammon promise to obey. He glanced one look back through 
the gateway as he fied, and just saw a wild whirl of Goths and girls, 


come too, instead of letting me stop half way, and settle there among 
the dragons and elephants. Well, well, wise men are like moorlands 
—ride as far as you will on the sound ground, you are sure to come 
upon a soft place at last. However, I will go down to the guards to- 
morrow, if my head don’t ache.”’ 

*« And I will see the boy about Pelagia. Drink to our plot.” 

And the two old iron-heads drank on, till the stars paled out, and 
the eastward shadows of the cloister vanished in the blaze of dawn. 








ARTHUR WELLESLEY, DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
Continued from last week. 


After ascertaining and estimating these prospects to the best of his 

wer, Sir Arthur Wellesley, decided on disembarking his troops in 
 ~ Anche Bay, about midway between Oporto and Lisboa—a resolution 
which he successfully executed at the beginning of August. The force 
actually landed from the transports amounted to about 9,000 men, but 
they were presently joined by that of another little expedition which 
had been operating in the south of Spain, and Sir Arthur thus found 
himself at the head of some 14,000 excellent soldiers. Besides these, 
however, the British Government, as the design of liberating the Pen- 
insula gradually assumed substance and dignity, determined on des- 
patching two others of their corps-errant, oue of which, nearly 12,000 
strong, under Sir John Moore, was in a state of discipline not inferior 
to that of Napoleon’s best brigades. 30,000 troops, therefore, were 
eventually to represent the arms of England in this memorable service ; 
but wisdom had to be iearnt before Wellesley was placed at their head, 
and it was with 13,000 only, anda provisional command, that the great 
captain of the age commenced on the 9th of August his first march in 
the Peninsular War. ; 

The intention of Sir Arthur, who in the absence of his two seniors 
still retained the direction of affairs, was to march on Lisbon by the 
seacoast, in order to draw from the English store ships in the offing 
those supplies which he had already discovered it was hopeless to ex- 
pect from the resources of Portugal itself; one cf the earliest proposi- 
tions of the Portuguese commander having suggested that his own 
troops should be fed from the British commissariat instead of the Bri- 
tish troops from his. Reinforced, if the term can be used, at this period 
with a small detachment of the native army, Sir Arthur now mustered 
nearly 15,000 sabres and bayonets. To oppose him, Loison had about 
7,000 men, Laborde about 5,000, and Junot, at head-quarters, some 
10,000 more. Of these commanders Loison was on the left of the Bri- 
tish route, and Laborde in front; nor was Sir Arthur's information 
accurate enough to enable hin to estimate the point or period of their 
probable junction. As events turned out, his military instinct had di- 


madly round the court in the world-old Teutonic waltz, while | yined the course proper to be pursued, for by pressing forward on La- 
h above their heads, in the uplifted arms of the mighty Amal, was | borde he interposed himself between this general and Loison, and en- 


tossing os —— figure of Pelagia, tearing the garland from her 


floating 
sister! He hid his face and fled, and the gate shut out the revellers 


from his eyes ; and it is high time that it should shut them out from 


ours also. 
Some four hours more had 


a and the moon shining bright and cold across the court, when 


countered his enemies in detail. Laborde’s outposts at Ovidos were 


t the dancers with its roses. And that might be his promptly driven in on the 15th, and on the 17th Sir Arthur came up 


with his antagonist on the heights of Rolica, and there gained the first 
action of the war. The engagement was sustained with great spirit, 
for Laborde, though outnumbered, availed himself to the utmost of his 


t. The revellers were sleeping off their | strength of position, nor was it without serious loss on both sides that 
he was at length compelled to retire. After this satisfactory essay of 


aero. a heavy jar of wine, followed.by Smid, a | arms Sir Arthur prepared to meet Junot, who would, he was well aware, 


** Here, comrade, out into the middle, to catch a breath of night-air. 
Are all the fools asleep ?” night-air 


‘© Every mother’s son of them. 


summon all his strength for the now inevitable encounter, and who had 
in fact concentrated 16,000 men with 21 guns at Torres Vedras, be- 
tween Sir Arthur’s position and Lisbon. Still moving by the coast, 


Ah! this is refreshing after that } the British commander was fortunately reinforced on his march by one 


a. What a pity it is that all men are not born with heads like | of the detachments Snegneenet from home, as we before observed, to 


“« Very sad, indeed,” said Wulf, filling his goblet. 
ike hogs. 


Se in the expedition, and his force was thus augmented to 18,- 


effective men. With these means he proposed to turn Junot’s posi- 


** What a meaty of pleasure they lose in this life! There they | tion at Torres Vedras by passing between it and the sea with his ad- 
ore, emaing 


** And another after it, if our talk is not over by that time.” 
** Why, are you going to hold a council of war’ 


** That is as you take it. Now, look here, Smid. Whomsoever I can- 


not trust, I suppose I may trust you, eh ?” 


“Well!” quoth Smid, surlily, putting down his goblet, “ that is a 


» and conquered, been well beaten by your side for five-and- 


twenty years, mene all lands between the Wesel and Alexandria !” 
** I am growing ol 


saw that Alruna 
** Of course.”’ 
“«< Well?” 
** Well ?” 


woman ’” 


— Why, did not you think she would not make @ wife for any 
man?” 


“« Well 2” 
** And why not for our Amal ?” 
* That’s his concern as well as hers, and hers as well as ours.” 


“She? Ought she not to think herself only too —_ honoured by 
nty than Pla- 


marrying a son of Odin? Is she going to be more 
cidia ?”’ vires 


** What was good enough for an emperor's daughter must be good 


enough for her.” 


**Good enough? And Adolf only a Balt, while Amalric is a full- 


blooded Amal—Odin’s son by both sides?” 
** I don’t know, whether she would understand that.” 


** Then we would make her. Why not carry her off, and marry her 


to the Amal whether she choose or not? She would be well conten 
ome with him in a week, I will warrant.” 

** But there is Pelagia in the way.” 

* Put her out of the way, then.” 

** Impossible.” 


“It was this morning ; a week hence it may not be. I heard a pro- 
mise made — which will do it, if there be the spirit of a Goth 


left in the poor besotted lad whom we know of.” 


** Oh, he is all right at heart; never fear nim. But what was the 


promise ?” 
TI will not tell till it is claimed. I will not be the man to sham 


my own nation and the blood of the gods. Butif that drunken Prefect 
recollects it—why let him recollect it. And what is more, the monk- 


boy who was here to-night—” 
“ Ah, what a well-grown lad that is wasted !” 


** More than suspects; and if his story is true, I more than suspect 


too—that Pelagia is his sister.’’ 
** His sister. But what of that?” 
‘*He wants, of course, to carry her off, and make a nun of her.” 
** You would not let him do such a thing to the poor child ?” 


for them; but old Wulf was never turned back yet by man or beast, 


and he will not be now.” 
* After all, it will serve the hussy right. But Amalric ?” 
** Out of sight, out of mind.” 
* But they say the Prefect means to marry the girl.” 
**He? That scented ape? She would not be such a wretch.” 


** But he does intead, and she intends too. Itisthe talk of the whole 


town. We should have to put him out of the way first ” 


Yet if we made away with him, we should be forced to take the city 


too; and I doubt whether we have hands enough for that.” 


** The guards might join us. I will go down to the barracks and try 
them, if you choose, to-morrow. I am emeempenien with a good 
—of course you are 


many of them already. But, after all, Prince Wul 


always right; we all know that—but what's the use of marrying th 
Hypatia to the Amal?” 


“* Use ” said Wulf, smiting down his goblet on the pavement. “ Use ? 
you purblind old hamster-rat, who think of nothing but filling your 
own cheek-pouches !—To give him a wife worthy of a hero, as he is, in 
Spite of all—a wife who will make him sober instead of drunk, wise in- 
Stead of a fool, daring instead of a sluggard—a wife who can command 

e rich people for us, and give us a hold here, which if once we get, 
let us see who will break it! Why, with those two reling in Alexan- 


; e’d send to 
Spain for the Wendels, to move on Carthage; we'd send up the Adria- 


ria, we might be masters of Africa in three months. 


tic for the Longbeards, to 


land in Pentapolis; we'd sw the who 
coast without losing a man, now it is drained of troops by that fool H 


raclian’s Roman expedition; make the Wendels and Longbeards shake 
a in Alexandria ; draw lots for their shares of the coast ; and 


«* And then what *” 

““Why, when we had ge 
heroes, and sail away south for Asgard— 
—and see Odin face to face, or die searching for him ” 

“Ob! groaned Smid. “And T suppose you would expect me 





» I suppose, and so I suspect every one. But 
hearken to me, for between wine and illtemper pe it in| come. You 


ttled Africa, I would call a crew of picked 
I'd try that Red Sea this time 


ow, you and I are good to finish this jar, at | vanced guard, while the main body occupied the enemy’s attention in 
front, so that the French general would either be cut off from Lisbon 
or driven to a precipitate retreat. These able dispositions, however, 
were not brought to the test of trial, for at this moment Sir Harry Bur- 
rard arrived off the coast, and, without quitting his ship or troubling 
himself to cunfirm by his own observation the representations of Sir 
Arthur, counter-ordered the proposed march, and gave directions for 
oo uestion to ask of a man who has marched, and hungered, and | halting on the ground then occupied—the hills of Vimiera, until the 
pl arrival of the other and larger reinforcement expected from England 





under Sir John Moore. 


red-legged partridges.” 


place 


nish affairs which were but too speedily verified by events. 


ninsula before them by a single march, and establishing t 





to 





Among the facts which Sir Arthur had laboured to impress on his 
intractable superior was that of the certainty of immediately receiving 
the attack which he was declining to give—a conclusion which was 
promptly verified by the appearance of Junot in battle array the very 
next morning. The estimates, therefore, respectively formed by Sir 
Harry and Sir Arthur concerning the relative capacities of the two ar- 
mies were presently to be certified by experience, and the decisive de- 
feat of Junot at every point of his attack, with the loss of 3,000 men 
and nearly all his artillery, might have been thought decisive of the 
question in the eyes of impartial observers. Sir Harry, however, was 
still unconvinced, and, in his firm persuasion of the superiority of the 
French, refused the permission now earnestly entreated by Sir Arthur 
to intercept the encumbered brigades of the enemy, and complete his 
discomfiture by cutting off his retreat to Torres Vedras. It was on this 
occasion that Sir Arthur, seeing the sacrifice of an opportunity which 
might have been turned to the completion of the war, turned round and 
said to his staff—‘‘ Well, then, gentlemen, we may go now and shoot 


No sooner had this supercession of Sir Arthur Wellesley occurred 
than a second change took place in the command of the English force, 
t | and the arrangements of the British Government were notably exem- 
lified by the arrival on the scene of Sir Hew Dalrymple, who imme- 
a displaced Sir Henry Burrard, as Sir Henry Burrard had dis. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley. Unfortunately, the new general inclined 

to the opinions of his second in command, rather than to the more en- 
terprising tactics of the future hero of the Peninsula, and he persisted 
in the belief that Sir John Moore’s corps should be allowed to come up 
before operations were recommenced. The best commentary on Sir 
Arthur’s advice is to be found in the fact that Junot himself presently 
proposed a suspension of arms, with the view to the complete evacua- 
€ | tion of Portugal by the French. A convention, in fact, was concluded 
on these terms, at Cintra, within a fortnight after the battle; but so 
adroitly had Junot and his comrades availed themselves of the impres- 
sions existing at the British head-quarters that, though beaten in the 
field, they maintained in the negotiations the ascendancy of the stronger 
party, and eventually secured conditions far more favourable than they 
were entitled todemand. It happened that Sir Arthur Wellesley had 
been made, under Sir Hew Dalrymple’s immediate orders, the nego. 
tiating officer at the first agreement between the belligerents, and it 
“If folks : was his name which appeared at the foot of the instrument. When, 
olks get in my way, Smid, they must down. So much the worse | therefore, the indignation of Englishmen was, with some justice, roused 

at this sacrifice of their triumphs, and the convention made the sub- 
ject of official inquiry, General Wellesley incurred the first shock of 
mee censure. , Further investigation, however, not only exculpated 
im from all responsibility, but brought to light his earnest, though in- 
effectual endeavours, to procure a different result, and the country was 
soon satisfied that if the conqueror of Roliga and Vimiera had been un- 
disturbed in his arrangements the whole French army must have been 
= ; ; _ | prisoners of war. Yet, even as things stood, the success achieved was 
Why not? Easy enough, and a good riddance for Alexandria. | of no ordinary character. The British soldiers had measured their 
swords against some of the best troops of the Empire, and with signal 
success. The ‘‘ Sepoy General” had indisputably shown that his pow- 
ers were not limited to Oriental campaigns. He had effected the disem 
barcation of his troops—always a most hazardous feat—without loss, 
re | had gained two well contested battles; and in less than a single month 
is | had actually cleared the kingdom of Portugal ofits invaders. The 
army, With its intuitive judgment, had formed a correct appreciation of 

his services, and the field-officers engaged at Vimiera testified their 
opiniens of their commander by a valuable gift ; but it was clear that no 
place remained for General Wellesley under his new superiors, and he 
accordingly returned to England, bringing with him conceptions of Spa- 


While Sir Arthur Wellesley, having resumed his Irish Secretaryship 
and his seat in Parliament, was occupying himself with the civil duties 
of his office, and endeavouring to promote a better comprehension of 
Peninsular politics, an abrupt change of fortune had wholly reversed 
le | the relative positions of the French and English in those parts. The 
e- | successes of the summer and autumn had expelled Napoleon’s forces 
from Portugal, and from nearly nine-tenths of the territory of Spain, 
the only ground still occupied by the invaders being a portion of the 
mountainous districts behind the Ebro. Thus, after somgont the Pe. 

emselves at 
Madrid and Lisbon with less trouble than had been experienced at 
Brussels or Amsterdam, the French armies found themselves suddenly 
driven back, by a return tide of conquest, to the very foot of the Pyren- 
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Portugal in a month’s campaign, and closing round upon their en 
in § as if to complete the victory, were as suddenly Waried tack 
again to the coast, while the Peninsular again apparently under 
the dominion of Napoleon, to be finally rescued by a struggle of tenfold 
severity. Sir Arthur Wellesley quitted Portugal cowatte the end of 
September, leaving behind him a British force of some 30,000 men, 
committed to an indefinite co-operation with the Spanish patriots. At 
this period the remains of the French armies of occupation were, ag 
we have said, collected behind the Ebro, in number, perhaps, about 
50,000 or 60,000, while the Spanish forces, in numerical strength at 
least double, were disposed around them, in a wide semicircular cor- 
don, from Bilbao to Barcelona; and it was conceived that an English 
army advancing from the west would at once give the finishing impulse 
tothe campaign. But, in point of fact, these appearances were on both 
sides delusive' The Spanish armies were deficient in every point but, 
that of individual enthusiasm. They were almost destitute o military 
provisions and were under no effective command. The administration 
of the country since the insurrection had been conducted by provincial 
juntas acting independently of each other, and, although an attempt 
had been made to centralize these powers by the organization of a su- 
preme junta at Aranjuez, little success had as yet attended the experi- 
ment. The consequence was a total distraction of counsels, an utter 
confusion of government, and a general spirit of self- will and insubor- 
dination, which the recent successes only tended to increase. Such was 
the true condition of the patriot force. On the other hand, the French, 
though repulsed for the moment, were close to the inexhaustible re- 
sources of their own country ; and Napoleon, with a perfect appreciation 
of the scene before him, was preparing one of those decisive blows which 
none better than he knew how to deal. The army behind the Ebro had 
been rapidly reinforced to the amount of 150,000 men, and at the be- 
ginning of November the Emperor arrived in person to assume the com- 
mand. At this conjuncture Sir John Moore, who, it will be remem- 
bered, had brought the last and largest detachment to the army of 
Portugal, and who had remained in that country while the other gene- 
rals had repaired to England pending the inquiry into the convention 
of Cintra, was directed to take the command of 21,000 men from the 
army of Portugal, to unite with a corps of 7,000 more despatched to 
Corunna under Sir David Baird, and to co-operate with the Spanish 
forces beleaguering the French, as we have described, in the south- 
eastern angle of the Peninsula. In pursuance of these instructions Sir 
John Moore, by a series of movements which we are not called upon in 
this place to criticize, succeeded in collecting at Salamanca by the end 
of November the troops under his own command, while Sir David 
Baird’s corps had penetrated as far as Astorga. But the opportunit 
of favourable action, if ever it had_really existed, was now past. Sud- 
denly +0 tevcmy | with an imposing force of the finest troops of the em- 
pire, Napoleon had burst “py 4 the weak lines of his opponents, had 
crushed their armies to the right and left by a succession of irresisti- 
ble blows, was scouring with his cavalry the plains of Leon and Castile, 
forced the Somosierra pass on the 30th of November, and four days af- 
terwards was in indisputed possession of Madrid. Meantime Sir John 
Moore, misled by false intelligence, disturbed by the importunities of 
our own Minister at Aranjuez, disheartened by his observation of Spa- 
nish politics, and despairing of any substantial success against an 
enemy of whose strength he was now aware, determined, after long 
hesitation, on alivancing into the country, with the hope of some ad- 
vantage against the corps of Soult, isolated, as he thought, at Saldanha. 
The result of this movement was to bring Napoleon from Madrid in 
such forse as to compel the rapid retreat of the English to Corunna un- 
der circumstances which we need not recount; and thus by the com- 
mencement of the year 1809 Spain was again occupied by the French, 
while the English army, so recently victorious in Portugal, was saving 
itself by sea without having struck a blow, except in self-defence at its 
embarcation. 
Napoleon, before Moore’s corps had actually left Corunna, conceived 
the war at an end, and, in issuing instructions to his marshals, anti- 
cipated, with no unreasonable confidence, the complete subjugation of 
the Peninsula. Excepting, indeed, some isolated districts in the south- 
east, the only parts now in possession of the Spaniards or their allies 
were Andulasia, which had been saved by the precipitate recall of Na- 
oleon to the north, and Portugal, which, still in arms against the 
Besnah, was nominally occupied by a British corps of 10,000 men, left 
there under Sir John Cradock at the time of General Moore’s departure 
with the bulk of the army for Spain. The proceedings of the French 
marshals for the recovery of the entire Peninsula were speedily ar- 
ranged. Lannes took the direction of the siege of Saragossa, where 
the Spaniards, fighting as usual with admirable constancy from behind 
stone walls, were holding two French ome at bay. Lefebvre drove 
one army into the recesses of the Sierra Morena, and Vistor 
ch another into the fastnesses of Murcia. Meantime Soult, after 
recoiling awhile from the dying blows of Moore, had promptly occupied 
Gallicia after the departure of the English, and was preparing to cross 
the Portuguese frontier on his work of conquest. In aid of this os 
it was concerted that while the last-named marshal advanced from the 
north, Victor, by way of Elvas, and Lapisse by way of Almeida, should 
converge together upon Portugal, and that when the English at Lisbon 
had been driven to their ships the several corps should unite for the 
final subjugation of the Peninsula by the occupation of Andalusia. 
Accordingly, leaving Ney to maintain the ground already won, Soult 
descended with 30,000 men upon the Douro, and by the end of March 
was in secure possession of Oporto. Had he continued his advance, it 
is not impossible that the campaign might have had the termination 
he desired; but at this point he waited for intelligence of the English 
in his front and of Victor and Lapisse on his flank. His caution saved 
Portugal, for, while he still hesitated on the brink of the Douro, there 
again arrived in the Tagus that renowned commander before whose 
genius the fortunes not only of the marshals, but of their imperial 
master, were finally to fail. 
England was now at the commencement of her greatest war. The 
system of small expeditions and insignificant diversions, though not 
yet conclusively abandoned, was soon superseded by the glories of a 
visible contest ; and in a short time it was known and felt by @ great 
majority of the nation that on the field of the Peninsula England was 
fairly pitted against France, and playing her own chosen part in 4 
European struggle. But these convictions were not prevalent enou 
at the outset to facilitate in any material degree the duties of t 
Ministry or the work of the General; on the contrary, so complicate 
were the embarrassments attending the prosecution of the war on the 
scale required, that to surmount them demanded little less wisdom or 
patience than the conduct of the actual campaign. In the first instance 
the British nation had been extravagantly excited by the successful 
insurrections of the Spaniards, and the events of our experimental 
campaign in Portugal had so inspirited the public mind that even the 
evacuation of that kingdom by the French was considered, as we have 
seen, in the light of an imperfect result. When, however, Ke con- 
ditions of the struggle were rapidly exchanged for the total awd 
forture of the patriots, the recapture of Madrid, and the nero? 
retreat of the British army, with the loss of its commander S ’ e 
salvation of little but its honour, popular opinion veered yo y the 
wards its customary point, and it was loudly a“ —o , . ith hi 
French Emperor was invincible by land, and*that 4 pag ok B ; 
legions on that element must inevitably prove ruinous a — _ 
the Government of the day, originally receiving its —s rom Prhis 
lic feeling, had gradually acquired independent hana “yA ds a 
mighty question, and was now prepared to main _ A © ee o. 
the nation against the clamours of the nation itself. ae y> . 
the commencement of the year 1809, when ~ Poricieh Cabi a 1 
independence were at their gloomiest point, the ell ® stab the 
roposed and concluded a comprebensive treaty of a arwontyts - 
Providioes! Administration of Spain; and it was now resolved that 
j Peni ontinued on a scale more effectual 
contest in the Peninsula should be cont 
than before, and that the principal. instead of the secondary, = 
should be borne by England. Yet this decision was not taken — 
much hesitation and considerable resistance ; and it was clear to @ 
observant spectators that, though the opinions of the Government, 
rather than those of the Opposition, might preponderate in the — 
mind, their ascendancy was not so complete but that the first incidents 
4 : d be turned to serious account against 
of failure, loss, or difficulty, ee be 
conductors of the ; 
bas) teat ne ont Slagiving?, though often pretended for the as 
of faction, without a certain warrant of truth; indeed, few oe a. 
the history of this struggle without perceiviog that the singie po - 
which concluded it in our favour was the genius of that oe — 
has just expired. It_has been attempte. to show that t ne a rd 
forces of France and England at this period were not in reality “hom 
‘oned as they appeared to be, but we confess our own inadl ity 
proportione : d doubt that the national 
to discover the balance alleged. It is beyond do Y senstaenenet tbe 
spirit remained unchanged, and that the individua A ele the 
British soldier was unimpeachable. Much, too, had been done 











Mg ted 
ees; and now, in like manner, the English, after gaining possession of | way of organization by the measures consequent om the protrac 
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menace of invasion, and much in the way of encouragement by the 


_———— 





of Madrid, had hastily concentrated at Toledo; and when the two ar- 





successes in Egypt aud Portugal no less than the triumphs in india. | mies at length confronted each other at Talavera it was found that 


this point England’s colonial requirements left her little to show 
eqainet vhe mayrinds of the continent. It was calculated at the time 


= 
if we praise Sir Robert Peel, it is for his obliquities, not for his patriot- 
ism. If we congratulate the country on its peaceful condition ft times 
But in war numerical force must needs tell with enormous effect, and | 55,000 excellent French troops were arrayed against Sir Arthur and | of revolution abroad, we are vain boasters If we express satisfaction 


his ally, while nearly as many more were descending from the north on | that Manchester gave so loyal a reception to the Queen, we are setting 
the line of the British communications along the valley of the Tagus.|up a sham. If we advocate education, it is that we may get more 


that 60,000 British soldiers might have been made disposable for the | On the 28th of July the British Commander, after making the best dis- | readers for our sheets. Our prosperity is a dream; our foreign trade 


Peninsular service, but at no period of the war was such a force ever | positions in his power, received the attack of the French, directed by 


is about to leave us—though that is, after all, no great misfortune, as 


actually collected under the standards of Wellington, while N apoleon | Joseph Bonaparte in person, with Victor and Jourdan at his side, and | we can, in the opinion of the writer, do much better without it; and 
gould maintain his 300,000 warriors in Spain, without disabling the | after an engagement of great severity, in which the Spaniards were | we are abous to enter into a series of misfortunes similar to those which 


arms of the Empire on the Danube or the Rhine. We had allies, it is | virtually inactive, he remained master of the field against double his | have left to Donna Isabella so small a portion of the 


ificent em- 


true, in the troops of the country ; but these at first were little better | numbers, having repulsed the enemy at all points with heavy loss, and pire of Philip II. The gold of Australia will be as fatal to England as 


than refractory recruits, requiring all the accessories of discipline, 
@juipment, an organization ; jealous of all foreigners even as friends, 
and not unreasonably suspicious of supporters who could always find 
in their ships a refuge which was denied to themselves. But above all 
these difficulties was that arising from the inexperience of the Govern- 
ment in continental warfare. Habituated to expeditions reducible to 
the compass of a few transports, unaccustomed to the contingencies of 
regular war, and harassed by a vigilant and not always conscientious 
Opposition, the Ministry had to consume half its strength at home ; 
and the commander of the army, in justifying his most skilfal disposi- 
tions, or procuring needful supplies for the troops under his charge, 
was driven to the very extremities of expostulation and remonstrance. 

When, however, with these ambiguous prospects, the Government 
did at length resolve on the systematic prosecution of the Peninsular 
war, the eyes of the nation were at once instinctively turned on Sir 
Arthur Wellesley as the general to conduct it. Independently of the 
proofs he had already given of his quality at Roliga and Vimiera, this 
enterprising and sagacious soldier stood almost alone in his confidence 
respecting the undertaking onhand. Arguing from the military posi- 
tion of Portugal, as flanking the long territory of Spain, from the na- 
tural features of the country (which he had already studied), and from 
the means of reinforcement and retreat securely provided by the sea, 
he stoutly declared his opinion that Portugal was tenable against the 
French, even if actual possessors of Spain, and that it offered ample 
opportunities of influencing the great result of the war. With these 
views he recommended that the Portuguese army should be organized 
at its full strength; that it should be in part taken into British pay 
and under the direction of British officers, and that a force of not less 
than 30,000 English troops should be despatched to keep this army 
together. So provided, he undertook the management of the war, and 
such were his resources, his tenacity, and his skill, that though 280,000 
French soldiers were closing round Portugal as he landed at Lisbon, 
and though difficulties of the most arduous kind awaited him in his 
task, he neither flinched nor failed until he had led his little army in 




















having captured several hundred ew and 17 pieces of cannon in 


this the first great pitched battle 
the Peninsula. 


In this well fought field of Talavera the French had thrown, for the | world will be the day which 


the treasures of Peru and Mexico were to Spain; and, to say truth, if 


etween the French and English in | the view of our friend of the broiled bones be correct, the sooner we are 


stripped of this unmerited Eenapetits the better; and happy for the 
elivers her from the incubus of i so gigantic 


first time, their whole disposable force upon the British army without | an imposture. The limits we can afford must dispense us from answer- 
success, and Sir Arthur Wellesley inferred with a justifiable confidence | ing charges so multifarious, and for the greater number of which ex- 
that the relative superiority of his troops to those of the Emperor was | cepting always the adulteration of pepper and milk, no manner of proof 
practically decided. Jomini, the French military historian, confessés | is or can be offered. Let the public believe, if they like, with this mild 


the people, combined in decrying the victory, denouncing the success 


don even recorded on a petition its discontent with the ‘‘ rashness, os 
tentation, and useless valour” of that commander whom M. Thiers de 
vty as endowed solely with the sluggish and phlegmatic tenacity o 
acknowledgment of the services performed, and a warrant for persist 


Douro, of Wellesley, and Viscount Wellington of Talavera, and of Wel 


valour of his troops, awaited the shock which was at hand. 
by the ‘* Sepoy General,” and he became seriously alarmed for his con 


a still more redoubtable invasion. Relieved from his continental lia 


| almost as much, and the opinions of Napoleon himself, as visible in his | and modest censor, that our Legislature is a collection of fools, that the 
correspondence, underwent from that momenta serious change. Yet ye morality of the age of Queen Victoria is far below that of Sir 

at home the people, wholly unaccustomed to the contingencies of a real b 

war, and the Oprosition, unscrupulously employing the delusions of | when wages arg unprecedentedly high and the necessaries of life un- 


obert Walpole, and that peo; le who emigrate from England at a time 


- | precedentedly cheap are driven away by the ruinous effect of free trade, 


ful general, and despairing of the whole enterprise. The city of Lon- | and not enticed, as has hitherto been supposed, by glittering gold and 


- | fertile land. For ourselves, we are quite content to be classed with our 
- | readers, and to admit that, if we write for a nation of impostors and 
f | liars who begin to love vice for its own sake, it is not likely that we 


is countrymen ; and, though Ministers succeeded in procuring ap | should be either conscientious, high-minded, or veracions. Let 


. | passing of the Reform Bill by all means be counted as a rebellion, to be 


ing in the effort, both they and the British General were sadly cramped | punished, together with the repeal of the Corn Laws, by the ancient 
in the means of action. Sir Arthur Wellesley became, indeed, ‘‘ Baron | and humane process of hanging, drawing, and quartering. These were 


- | national acts, and the nation which did them must abide by the penalty 


lington, in the county of Somerset,” but the Government was afraid to | of treason, whenever our censor shall be strong enough to enforce it. 
maintain his effective means even at the moderate amount for which d 
he had stipulated, and they gave him plainly to understand that the | in his dismal enumeration of the falsehoods, the impostures, the lying, 
responsibility of the war must rest upon his own shoulders. He ac- | the trickery and chicanery of all classes and all individuals in th 

cepted it, and, in full reliance on his own resources and the tried | most wicked and degraded country, has he not asingle word tosay with 


But one thing we should like to know of our contemporary,—Why, 


regard to Her Majesty’s preseut Government? Does that august 


The battle of Talavera acted on the Emperor Napoleon exactly like | organization fall under t'e rule or the exception? Is it also instinct 
the battle of Vimiera. His best soldiers had failed against those led | with the vile truckling, quacking, dodging, cheating, adulteratin 


- | spirit of the age, or does it stand out all the brighter for the surround- 


quest of Spain. After Vimiera he rushed, at the head of his guards, | ing darkness—all the purer from the neighbouring filth? We cannot 
through Somosierra to Madrid; and now, after Talavera, he prepared | do our chivalrous and conscientious contemporary the injustice to sup- 


- | pose that he could hesitate one moment as to the answer he would re- 





triumph, not only from the Tagus to the Ebro, but across the Pyrenees | bilities by the campaigns of Aspern and Wagram, and from nearer ap- 
into France, and returned himself by Calais to England after witness: | prehensions by the discomfiture of our expedition to Walcheren, he 
ing the downfall of the French capital. poured his now disposable legions in extraordinary numbers through 

Yet, so perilous was the conjuncture when the weight of affairs was | the passes of the Pyrenees. Nine powerful corps, mustering fully 
thus thrown upon his shoulders, that a few weeks’ more delay must | 280,000 effective men, under Marshals Victor, Ney, Soult, Mortier, and 
have destroyed every prospect of success. Not only was Soult, as we | Massena, with a crowd of aspiring generals besides, represented the 
stated, collecting himself for a swoop on the towers of Lisbon, but the | force definitely charged with the final subjugation of the Peninsula. 
Portuguese themselves were distrustful of our support, and the English | To meet the shock of this stupendous array Wellington had the 20,000 
troops, while daily preparing for embarkation, were compelled to as- | troops of Talavera augmented, besides other reinforcements, by that 
sume a defensive attitude against those whose cause they were main- | memorable brigade which, under the name of the Light Division, be- 
taining. But such was the prestige already attached to Wellesley’s | came afterwards the admiration of both armies. In addition, he had 
name that his arrival in the Tagus changed every feature of the scene. | Beresford’s Portuguese levies, now 30,000 strong, well disciplinec, and 
No longer suspicious of our intentions, the Portaguese Government | capable, as events showed, of becoming first-rate soldiers, making a 
gave prompt effect to the suggestions of the English commander; levies | total of some 55,000 disposable troops, independent of garrisons and 
were decreed and organized, provisions collected, depots established, | detachments. All hopes of effectual co-operation from Spain had now 
and a spirit of confidence again pervaded the country, which was un-| vanished. Disregarding the sage advice of Wellington, the Spanish 
qualified on this occasion by that jealous distrust which had formerly | generals had consigned themselves and their armies to inevitable de- 
neutralized its effects. The command in chief of the native army was | struction, and of the whole kingdom Gibraltar and Cadiz alone had 
intrusted to an English officer of great distinction, General Beresford, | escaped the swoop of the victorious French. The Provisional Admin- 
and no time was lost in once more testing the efficacy of the British | istration displayed neither resolution nor sincerity, the British forces 
arms. were suffered absolueely to starve, and Wellington was unable to ex- 

Vur description of the positions relatively occupied by the contending | tort from the leaders around him the smallest assistance for that army 
parties at this juncture will, perhaps, be remembered. Soult, having | which was the last support of Spanish freedom. 1t was under such 
left Ney to control the north, was as Oporto with 24,000 men, prepar- | circumstances, with forces full of spirit, but numerically weak, without 








ing to cross the Douro and descend upon Lisbon, while Victor and La- | any assurance of sympathy at home, without money or supplies on the 
pisse, with 30,000 more, were to co-operate in the attack from the con- | spot, and in the face of Napoleon’s best marshal, with 80,000 troops in 
tiguous provinces of Estremadura and Leon. Of the Spanish armies | line, and 40,000 in reserve, that Wellington entered on the campaign 
we need only say that they had been repeatedly routed with more or | of 1810—a campaign pronounced by military critics to be inferior to 
less disgrace, though Cuesta still held a certain force together in the | none in his whole career 
valley of the Tagus. There were therefore two courses open to the Withdrawing, after the victory of Talavera, from the concentrating 
British commander—either to repel the menaced advance of Soult by | forces of the enemy attracted by his advance, he had at first taken 
marebing on Oporto or to effect a junction with Cuesta, and the re- | post on the Guadiana, until, wearied out by Spanish insincerity and 
sult of a demonstration upon Madrid The latter of these plans was | perverseness, he moved his army to the Mondego, preparatory to those 
wisely postponed for the moment, and, preference having been decisively | encounters which he foresaw the defence of Feevagal must presently 
given to the former, the troops at once commenced their march upon | bring to pass. Already had he divined by his own sagavity the cha- 
the Douro. The British force under Sir Arthur Wellesley’s command | racter and necessities of the coming campaign. Massena, as the best 
amounted at this time to about 20,000 men, to which about 15,000 Por- | representative of the Emperor himself, having under his orders Ney, 
tuguese in a respectable state of organization were added by the exer- | Regnier, and Junot, was gathering his forces on the north-eastern 
tions of Beresford. Of these about 24,000 were now led agaigst Soult, | frontier of Portugal to fulfil his master’s commands by ‘‘ sweeping 
who, though not interior in strength, no sooner ascertained the ad- | the English leopard into the sea.” Against such hosts as he brought 
vance of the English commander than he arranged for a retreat by de- | to the assault a defensive attitude was all that could be maintained, 
taching Loison with 6,000 men to dislodge a Portuguese post in his left | and Weilington’s eye had detected the true mode of operation. He 
rear. Sir Arthur’s intention was to envelope, if possible, the French | propesed to make the immediate district of Lisbon perform that ser- 
corps by pushing forward a strong force upon its left, and then inter- | vice for Portugal which Portugal] itself performed for the Peninsula 
cepting its retreat towards Ney’s position, while the main body assault- | at large, by furnishing an impregnable fastness and a secure retreat. 
ed Soult in his quarters at Oporto. The former of these operations he| By carrying lines of fortification from the Atlantic coast, through 
iutrusted to Beresford, the latter he directed in person. On the 12th} Torres Vedras, to the bank of the Tagus a little above Lisbon, he suc- 
of May the troops reached the southern bank of the Douro; the waters | ceeded in constructing an artificial stronghold within which his re- 
of which, 300 yards in width, rolled between them and their adversa | tiring forces would be inaccesible, and from which, as opportunities 
ries. In anticipation of the attack Soult had destroyed the floating- | invited, he might issue at will. These provisions silently and unob- 
bridge, had collected all the boats on the opposite side, and there, with | trusively made, he calmly took post on the Coa, and awaited the as- 
his forces well in hand for action or retreat, was looking from the win- | sault. Hesitating or undecided, from some motive or other, Massena 
dow of his lodging, enjoying the presumed discomfiture of his opponent | for weeks delayed the blow, till at length, after feeling the metal of 
To attempt such a passage as this in face of one of the ablest marshals | the Light Division on the Coa, he put his army in motion after the 
of France was, indeed, an audacious stroke, but it was not beyond the | British commander who slowly retired to his defences. Deeming, how- 
daring of that genius which M. Theirs describes as calculated only for | ever, that a passage of arms would tend both to inspirit his own troops 
the stolid operations of defensive war. Availing himself of a point} in what seemed like a retreat, and to teach Massena the true quality 
where the river by a bend in its course was not easily visible from the | of the antagonist before him, he deliberately halted at Busaco and 
town, Sir Arthur determined on transporting, if possible, u few troops | offered battle. Unable to refuse the challenge, the French mar- 
to the northern bank, and occupying an unfinished stone building, | shal directed his bravest troops against the British position, but they 
which he perceived was capable of affording temporary cover. The} were foiled with immense loss at every point of the attack, and Wel- 
means were soon supplied by the activity of Colonel Waters—an officer | lington proved, by one of his most brilliant victories, that his re- 
whose habitual audacity rendered him one of the heroes of this memo- | treat partook neither of discomfiture nor fear. Rapidly recovering 
rable war. Crossing in a skiff to the opposite bank, he returned with | himself, however, Massena followed on his formidable foe, and was 
two or three boats, and in a few minutes a company cf the Buffs was | dreaming of little less than a second evacuation of Portuga:, when, to 
established in the building. Reinforcements quickly followed, but not | his astonishment and dismay, he found himself abruptly arrested in 
without discovery. The alarm was given, and presently the edifice | his course by the tremendous lines of Torres Vedras. 
was nantlgg 4 by the —— battalions of the French. The British, ee ee 
however, held their ground; a passage was effected at other points of % 7 *» 
during the struggle; the French pr. an ineffectual cguleteace. Gin THE TIMES” VERSUS “ BLACKWOOD. 
fain to abandon the city in precipitation, and Sir Arthur, after his un-| The adulterators of Cayenne pepper, the falsifiers of milk, and the 
exampled feat of arms, sat down that evening to the dinner which had | employers of light weights and deceitful balances have much which 
been prepared for Soult. Nor did the disasters of the French marshal | they may be justly called upon to answer for. They have undermined 
terminate here, for, though the designs of the British commander had | the reputation and demolished the character of the age in which we 
been partially frustrated by the intelligence gained by the enemy, yet | live. Some choleric old gentleman, to whom Cayenne pepper, notwith- 
the French communications were so far intercepted, that Soult only | standing the quantity of it which his temper appears to have assimila- 
joined Ney after losses and privations little short of those which had | ted, is evidently one of the first necessaries of life, stung to fury by the 
been experienced by Sir John Moore. dreadful revelations of the Lancet, and writhing under the horrible 
This brilliant operation being effected, Sir Arthur was now at liberty | suspicion that he has been for years seasoning his viands with red lead, 
to turn to the main project of the campaign—that to which, in fact, | sulphuret of mercury, and vermilion, has poured forth his wrongs and 
the attack upon Soult had been subsidiary—the defeat of Victor in Es- | his griefs into the confiding ear of Blackwood’s Magazine, on which no 
tremadura ; and, as the force under this marshal’s command was not | sounds fall so sweetly as those which tell of the abjectness and de- 
greater than that which had been so decisively defeated at Oporto, | generacy of the present time. Warmed with this titillating subject, 
some confidence might naturally be entertained in calculating upon the | and becoming more peppery the more he discoursed of pepper, the in- 
result. But at this time the various difficulties of the English com- | dignant lover of capsicum widens the sphere of his inquiry and length- 
mander began to disclose themselves Though his losses had been ex- | ens the lash of his censure till the original grievance—the adulteration 
tremely small in the recent actions, considering the importance of their | of pepper—sinks into utter insignificance in presence of the storm which 
results, the troops were suffering severely from sickness, at least 4.000 | it has raised, and becomes merely a type of the trickery and dishonesty 
being in hospital, while supplies of all kinds were miserably deficient | of the age. We are a nation of humbugs, impostors, braggsrts, and 
through the imperfections of the commissariat. The soldiers were | liars. The people, the Parliament, the press, our best institutions, 
nearly barefooted, their pay was largely in arrear, and the military | our noblest achievements, are so many vehicles of enormous lying. We 
chest was empty. In addition to this, although the real weakness of | boast, says Mr. Cayenne, of a prosperity from which millions are run- 
the Spanish armies was not yet fully known, it was clearly discernable | ning away; of a representative system which represents not much of 
that the character of their commanders would preclude any effective | the sense, but a very large proportion of the nonsense of the people ; 
concert in the joint operations of the allied force. Cuesta would take | of trial by jury, of which he has a very bad opinion; and are not 
ho advice, and insisted on the adoption of his own schemes with such | aware, it seems, that the same lying spirit which carried the Reform 
obstinacy that Sir Arthur was compelled to frame his plans accordingly. | Bill and repealed the Corn Law is adulterating coffee with chicory. 
Instead, therefore, of circumventing Victor as he had intended, he ad- | Nothing escapes this spicy critic. Our coats are made of devil's-dust, 
vanced into Spain at the beginning of July, to effect a junction with | our silx handkerchiefs are half cotton, our shirts are thickened with 
Cuesta and feel his way towards Madrid. The armies, when united, | flour, our mustard-plasters are made of turmeric, our houses are full of 
formed a mass of 78,000 combatants, but of these 56,000 were Spanish, | vermin, our literature is reduced to puffing, our culture of the fine arts 
and for the brunt of war Sir Arthur could only reckon on his 22,000 | to pillaging and forging. Not only are we vicious, but are actully 
British troops, Beresford’s Portuguese having been despatched to the | acquiring a passion for vice in the abstract. We of the press fare no 
north of Portugal. On the other side, Victor's force had been strength- better than our neighbours. If we disapprove of the coup d'état of 
ened by the succours which Joseph Bonaparte, alarmed for the safety | Louis Nspoleon, it is not because we are conscientious, but republican ; 








turn. Waking from the reverie in which he saw a hideous forest, with 
ready made owls on its branches springing, from crimson seed, he hag 


now begun truly to appreciate the position of the Government which 


he then evinced an inclination to support. What is the adulteration 
of pepper compared with the falsification of principle—the thickening 
of milk with horses’ brains compared with the mystification of a great 
party to such an extent as to leave it no brains at all? When any one 
talks of broken promises—of the man who says one thing and conceals 
another in his mind—to whom can he allude but our Premier? and 
when he observes that when promises are made it would be wise to 
ask for securities, and talks of words as the means of concealing 
thoughts, who can he be thinking of except the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer? True, these high personages are not named, but they are, 
though modestly kept back, the heroes of the whole piece. At them 
every sarcasm is pointed ; for them every parallel is precise; and, 
while a superficial observer would suppose that the object was only to 
desecrate the memory of our greatest statesman, to provoke revolution 
by holding up all our institutions to contempt, and to encourage im- 
morality by teaching the worst man in the community that those who 
are accounted best are no better than he, we are tempted almost to 
forgive these evil tendencies in consideration of the stinging castigation 
administered to the sins of quondam political friends. Only, as to 
write down our Constitution is not a likely means to provide us a bet- 
ter, to decry trial by jury will not improve the administration of 
justice, and as general abuse of the nation will not improve that self- 
respect which is the parent of virtue at home or that high estimation 
which is the source of power and influence abroad, we would suggest 
that the next time our censor takes in hand the castigation of the pre- 
sent Ministry, the exposure of its organized hypocrisy, its vain boast- 
ings, its empty professions, and its worthless promises, he would attain 
the end more completely by confining himself to this prominent example 
without encembering himself, as he has hitherto done, with instances 
less happily selected. We do not ask him to lay down a single ne 
principle; we only ask him to apply those which he has announce 
with so much warmth to the conduct of the Protectionist party and 
their leaders during the last six years, and verily he will not be at 
fault for instances. 
In conclusion, we may remark that if we be destined to arrive at the 
same melancholy end as Spain, we, at any rate, are going thither by 
different means. Some of the causes which led to that catastrophe 
were the destruction of all free representative institutions, and con- 
sequently, of the national spirit ; the prohibition, as far as possible, of 
foreign commerce, and a reliance on the home trade; the administra- 
tion of justice confined to venal judges instead of to juries; persecu- 
tion in religion ; and absolutism in politics. Whether they adulterate 
their Cayenne pepper or water their milk, we do not know, but thig 
we can say with confidence, that having done all things which a nation 
should not do, they have become exactly that which no nation desires 
to be; and that if their principles have led to adversity, it is not sur- 
prising to find that a practice in every respect the exact reverse 
should have conducted us to a brilliant and daily-increasing prosper- 
ity.— Times, 4th inst. ~ 


—__»>_ -———_ 


THE EMPIRE OF FRANCE; IS ENGLAND THREATENED? 


The attention of the reader is invited to the subjoined article, ex- 
tracted from the London Morning Chronicle of the 5th inst. 


From the language of functionaries who are vying with each other in 
expressions of devotion to the head of the State, as well as from the 
ceremonial observed by persons who may be presumed to act under offi- 
cial prompting, it is difficult to draw any other inference than that the 
assumption of the Imperial crown is to be his next step. The telegra- 
phic announcements made to the Minister of the Interior and the de- 
portment of the President himself, seem equally to point tothe Empire 
as the legitimate denouement of & melodrame more extravagant than 
was ever conceived, by the fertile brain even of Alexandre Dumas. 
The official Moniteur tells us of the enthusiastic reception which has 
been accorded to Louis Napoleon at every point of his progress. It is 
true that less partial observers question the unanimity and the sin- 
cerity of the demonstrations so pompously recorded ; but, be that as it 
may, there can be little mistake with regard te the wishes of those who 
surround the President. They have systematically set themselves to 
assure the world that wherever their master has shown himself the es- 
tablishment of the Empire is the prevalent idea of the population; and 
Europe is daily called upon to believe that, whilst the goup d'état was 
necessary for the interests of the ‘‘ Party of Order” throughout the 
Contineut, the restoration of the Imperial dynasty,is no less essential 
to gratify the national feeling of the French people. We may, perhaps 
be reluctant to admit the truth of either proposition. These assertions 
are but the pretext upon which it is hoped that the further develop- 
ment of the existing system of Government may be justified or pallia- 
ted ; but the event can no longer be considered doubtful. Under pres- 
ent circumstances, the mere assumption of the Imperial purple is nat 
perhaps, in itself, a matter of very great importance. The power of 
the head of the State cannot be enlarged—the degradation of France 
cannot be made more complete. Louis Napoleon cannot invent either 
a new pleasure or a new political crime—his tyranny cannot be made 
more universally operative than it is. Neither France nor her Presi- 
dent would feel the effects of the contemplated change. Nor is it 
material to the other Powers of Europe by what title the virtual Sov- 
ereign of France may choose to beaddressed. Whether or not he wears 
the Imperial crown and bears upon his shoulders a mantle adorned 
with bees, is scarcely a matter of vital moment. Such questions are, 
as Lord John Russell would say, exclusively for the consideration of 
the French nation. Foreign States are not concerned either with the 
forms or with the Court etiquette of France. If thirty-six millions of 
people, for some inscrutable reason, chocse to submit,to the most ty- 
rannical of despotisms, their neighbours have no right to feel them- 
selves aggrieved, however deeply they may lament the retrogression 
of a country which has already tested by experience the value of con- 
stitutional Government. But whilst the particular form which the 
existing tyranny may assume is a matter o secondary moment, both to 
the French people and to their neighbours, the thing itself—the vast 
amount of power lodged in the hands of an individual apparently unre- 
strained by the most elementary obligations of morality—constitutes 
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a source of danger which cannot be too carefully watched. If we were to 
judge from the present apathy of France, we might infer that she was 
w to submit for a time to certain evils, rather than fiy to others 
that she knows not of, and again attempt the task of framing a free 
constitution. For minds, however, which neither philosophy nor suff- 
ering has schooled to this pitch of indifference, the present situation 
cannot but be alarming. ve ; 
At this moment the whole military and naval resources of a nation 
ing unqualified facilities for aggression, are at the sole disposal 
of an individual whose religion is falsehood, and whose most approved 
weapon is perjury. Here is a man who violated the pledge which he 
ye to Louis Philippe as the condition of receiving his liberty—who 
eo to the winds the vows, false as dicers’ oaths, which he made be- 
fore the Assembly—and who calmly sanctioned the massacre of his fel- 
low-citizens to gratify his personal ambition. All who have put their 
trust in him have been deceived. Some believed in his integrity, others 
relied on his want of ability; yet he has succeeded in making himself 
the absolute master of France, and it only rests with him to proclaim 
the Empire. Although a mere change of official style is scarcely worth 
considering, and though it signifies little whether Louis Napoleon be 
designated” President, First Consul, or Emperor, we cannot disregard 
the vast resources which he wields; nor can we forget the hostility to 
land which ever characterised the Empire, and the recollection of 
which the * heir of Napoleon” seems anxious to revive. Ever since his 
accession to power there has been increased activity in all those branch- 
es of the French service which would be most available for attacking 
England. Ship after ship is launched at Cherbourg and Brest—an en- 
ormous naval force is kept on foot by the Government—and all this 
without the most shadowy pretence of danger, immediate or remote — 
It is believed, and not without some foundation, that the official ac- 
counts of the French navy have for months past been studiously falsi- 
fied, in order to t a baseless sense of security on this side of the 
Channel. Cause of quarrel between the two countries there is none ; 
but under the present régime this matters little. Large fleets are pa- 
raded before the President, and, departing for a moment from his ha- 
bitual reserve, he descants on the necessity of making the Mediterra- 
nean a French lake. In spite of his caution, he cannot conceal either 
his own personal wishes, or the objects to which he desires to direct 
the ambition of France. The fétes at Toulon, and the splendid naval 
review, augur most unfavourably for the preservation of peace. Such 
cannot be disregarded. It is impossible to doubt that the “heir 
apoleon” and the claimant of the Empire is a a naval con- 
flict. The character of the man and the nature of his preparations 
justify the worst anticipations, and demand the most unceasing atten- 
tion on the part of our own Government. A few months ago it was the 
fashion of British statesmen to take a most lenient view of the Presi- 
dent and his coup d’état. Lord John Russell, after bungling a good 
deal about ** the broad seal of England,” declared his belief that Louis 
Napoleon, in doing what he did, had acted honestly and sincerely for 
the of France. After having delivered himself—we hope not with- 
out difficulty—of that most unworthy sentiment, his Lordship proceed- 
ed to condemn the Press of this country for the language which it had 





held with regard to the affairs of France and the state of our national 
defences. In the Upper House, the expectant Minister, Lord Derby, 
and his sagacious coadjutor, Lord Malmesbury, adopted the same strain, 
and severely criticised those organs of public opinion which had spoken 
freely and honestly on the two great topics of the day. In spite, how- 
ever, of that criticism, nothing is more certain than that everything 
which has since occurred, fully bears out the judgment of the London 
ess, and not that of our over-courteous statesmen. The President 
as established a perfect despotism ; and, from what is taking place in 
the arsenals and dockyards of France, it is high time that this coun- 
try should be made aware of its defenceless state, and insist on the im- 
mediate adoption of proper precautions. Neither we nor any of our con- 
temporaries are anxious to suffer the fate of Uassandra, and we trust 
that our efforts may prove successful in warning even those who affect 
to sneer at us, or who, like Lord Malmesbury, complain of our want of 
information. 


usual obituary of victims to the climate, and by this time we have lost 
as many as if we had fought a great battle, and only just wonit. But 
the worst remains. General Godwin is waiting for the assemblage of 
a large force at Pegu, to consist of more than 20,000 men—that is, six 
regiments of European foot. twelve regiments of native infantry, and a 
full complement of artillery, besides sappers and miners. These are 
expected to be ready next month, and in December the General thinks 
the soil and the climate will be fit to commence the long march from 
Rangoon to Ava, some five hundred miles or more. Can any reasonable 
person doubt that half of these will perish on the way if the Burmese 
only take the ordinary methods of retarding the advance of the inva- 
ders, and so availing themselves of their best ally, their own climate ’ 
Does anybody doubt that a fifth of this force will be more efficient if 
transported in steamers than the whole of it toiling on foot? If Tarle- 
ton did so well with five steamers, what might be done with eleven, the 
amount of the force under the commodore’s orders? The preference of 
the land route over that which nature and art have combined to give 
us in a fine navigable river and the possession of steamers is about as 
rational as the humour of an old lady who in the year 1862 should insist 
on posting up from Durham to London in her family coach and four, 
instead of doing it at a tithe of the cost, a tithe of the time, and ten 
time as much comfort by rail. But this really is the most favourable 
estimate of the old General. We trust there is nothing worse than pre- 
judice in this singular, and, perhaps, fatal inaction. Gafortunately, it 
admits of another interpretation. It is said that General Godwin is 
rather over-anxious to monopolize the glory of the approaching con- 
quest, and desires no river squadron, no steamer, no commodore to divide 
the prize. It is impossible to ascribe to him a jealousy so discreditable 
and so insane ; but equally impossible to account for his taking up his 
residence at Rangoon from any rational reason. Is there no term to 
such an error? If the Governor-General is so concerned at the spec- 
tacle as to have come from Calcutta to ask the reason, why cannot he 
cut the knot altogether? He cannot. Though General Godwin is his 
choice, it appears he must refer home for the settlement of any differ- 
ence that may arise. To all the purposes of the present war it appears 
that the General is omnipotent. Indeed, we know not whether to wish 
him to move by this time, for if he perseveres in his plan of refusing 
the aid of the river we all know the continual decimation his army will 
suffer. General Log at Rangoon will only be exchanged for General 
Stork in his congenial forests and marshes. 


— 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Later mails—we can scarcely say later news—have been received 
from the seat of warfare, and again we prefer borrowing the comments 
of the Times of the 9th inst., to filling up space with unprofitable and 
wearisome details. The summary is a disagreeable one; but, it must 
be faced. 


Every Cape mail is now so exceedingly like the last, that if, in the 
failure of intelligence, we were to serve up the former mail over 
again, few of our readers would detect the fraud. There is the same 
hopeless buzz of flying rumours from the frontier and military gossip. 
Expeditions are always on the point of starting, that is, as soon as sol- 
diers can be assembled and burghers persuaded to care more for other 
people’s cattle than their own. Patrols are always wandering about, 
finding nothing but ‘‘ spoors,” perhaps a month old, and only getting 
within sight of the enemy in time to find themselves too tired to pur- 
sue or too few to attack. Asa general rule, whenever a good body of 
troops gets fairly on the move it finds no enemy in its front, but plenty 
on its flank, and still more in its rear. Whenever it comes to @ pass it 
is fired upon from some unseen quarter ; if a detachment scales the 
precipice or plunges into the underwood, the odds are that it never re- 
turns ; meanwhile the enemy fall back into the country behind the in- 
vaders as regularly as water flows into the vacuum left behind by a 
vessel in motion. A slight veil of tactics is thrown over these desul- 
tory excursions. Sometimes detachments are thrown out—sometimes 








A PAUSE AT RANGOON—MURMURS. 

By the subjoined leading article from the Times of the 5th inst., it 
will be seen that the British press does not always speak in eulogistic 
terms of our Captains and Men of War. The charge of sluggishness 
made herein against General Godwin is generally corroborated. This 
extract takes the place of the usual contents of the Indian mail, the 
Rangoon war being the only topic of moment. 


The present situation of the Burmese war, if war it gan be called 
where there is no resistance on the one side and scarcely any fighting 
on the other, is a paradox with which we might not venture to inter- 
fere, were it not that the army itself engaged and the public opinion 
of India happen to be with us. In a region where war is usually a 
succession of bold strokes, and where the difficulties of the climate and 
of the Asiatic character can only be met by the atmost celerity and 
decision, mail after mail tells the same invariable story,—a large 
British force under General Godwin, in the best possible position, with 
abundance of material, with the largest fleet of steamers ever collected 
in that hemisphere with the native population not merely unresisting 
but conspiring and assisting—yet that force doing nothing at all. 
There is war, to be sure, for there are soldiers and warlike apparatus, 
there are deaths by the climate, and there is an expenditure of a quar- 
ter of a million a month; but there the war ends, for there is no 
marching, no collision, no bloodshed, no conquest, no satisfaction for 
injuries received, or anything, in fact, for which the war has been un- 
dertaken. But the absurdity does not end here. The Irrawaddy is 
the Nile of the Burmese Empire, its whole and sole thoroughfare, and 
commanding the whole country. Like the Nile, it is navigable much 
higher up during its annual flood, and, therefore, must be taken in time, 
or the opportunity is lost till another year. General Godwin literally 
stops the way. He chokes up the passage. Every means have been 
employed to push him, to draw him, to propel, tu attract, toset him in 
motion some way or other. The Governor-General has steamed from 
Calcutta to give him a shove from behind ; Captain Tarleton has 
steamed up the Irrawaddy, passed strong batteries, taken the city of 
Prome, and captured fifty cannon, with only the loss of one man, in 
order to show the General the way. Yet all is in vain. There are 
people who will follow, and there are people who can be driven. Ge- 
neral Godwin belongs to neither class. He is simply ia the way. 

Really this expedition of Captain Tarleton with his steam flotilla up 
to Prome reduces the war—that is, General Godwin’s share in it—to 
the level of an Adelphi burlesque. The gallant captain steams up the 
river half-way to Ava, and only regrets that his instructions do not al- 
low him to go all the way and finish the war off his own hook. How- 
ever, he does a good deal of work with most ridiculous facility. The 
enemy, from either cowardice or sheer stupidity, prepares to contest 
one arm of the stream, and the Captain steams up the other. He ar- 
rives at their city, and finds them all gone on the above fool’s errand ; 
so in their absence he occupies the city at his leisure. He destroys 
their iron cannon. and puts the brass ones on board; his crew take 
long walks into the country without seeing a soldier; the population 
welcome them, help them to destroy the cannon, and wish them to stay. 
Time being up, the Captain returns home, doing a little business on the 
way with the so-called enemy—that is, putting another lot of their can- 
non on board his steamers. It reads, for all the world, like Baron 
Munchaueen storming a battery and coming off with a sixteen-pounder 
under each arm ; yet, strange as it reads, it is all simple fact. Captain 
Tarleton returns to his chief, and says, ‘‘ Here you see, General, we 
have gone up and down all the way, and come back safe and sound. To 
certify that we have been to Prome, here is all the enemy’s artillery. 
Can’t you do the same?” The General is not to be stirred. Though 
seeing, they say, is believing, he sees the passage of the river done, 
he does not believe it. What can be the P sere e, or motive, or rule 
of such conduct? The truth is General Godwin was in the last Bur- 
mese war. In those days they had no steamers, and he will have none 
mow. In those days the army marched cross country, and through 
swamps, forests, and all sorts of impassable places They shall do so 
now. In those days more than half the army perished by disease, fa- 
mine, and fatigue. It shall doso now. Everything by ent— 
marching, bush-fighting, stockade-storming, starving, sickening, dying 
—all by rule, according to the best-received authorities. It appears 
to be wholly forgotten that if experience has its use within proper li- 
mits, it becomes worse than uselees when it rejects all the new means and 
appliances of war because they are out of its sphere. General Godwin 
may have a very lively recollection of the former Burmese war, but he 
~ — — of the revolution in river warfare which steam 

as brough 

Oriental warfare is a race against time, and we have already suffered 
ourselves to be beaten several months in this instance. During that 
period, though the deaths in battle have been few, yet there is the 





they effect a junction—sometimes they scour a country—and some- 
times they occupy a pass, with the same invariable result. Few men 
are killed on either side,—the deaths being generally on the march, 
and the preponderance being therefore on the side of the British. The 
chief operation is cattle-stealing, at which the Caffres are decidedly au 
fait, whereas, we are, as yet, but indifferent hands. A couple of Caf. 
fres will somehow do more in one night than a whole British regiment 
in the course of two months. The cattle thus abstracted are either 
bought again at high prices for the maintenance of our army, or they 
are driven into the territory of some neutral chief. Everywhere there 
are ‘candid friends” who offer the open foe all the hospitality and pro- 
tection he can de:ire. We seem to live in an atmosphere of ambiguity. 
Nobody can tell whether a chief is for us or against us; only one 
thing is certain,—that he does us more mischief by his friendship than 
he could by his hostility. But so thoroughly intermixed and confused 
are the elements of peace and war that our own purveyors, our own 
carriers, and our own waggons labour under grievous suspicions. 
Such is the chaos of Cape warfare. 
In the continuance of this state of things, and in the utter absence 
of any one salient point in yesterday’s intelligence, it is impossible to 

ive our readers a clear idea of the progress of the war. Indeed, at 

raham’s Town itself, which may be called the British head-quarters, 
and which is near enough to the fighting, or rather the cattle-stealing, 
to run some risks in the event of a reverse, there is no clearness or 
certainty as to either movements or results. The last bit of news was, 
that a patrol of the 12th had stumbled on a considerable force of Hot- 
tentots and Caffres in a very strong position, and had thought it pru- 
dent to retire, whereupon fifty mounted volunteers and police had set 
out for their assistance, with what result was not yet known. The 
merit of this spontaneous assistance was greatly enhanced by the fact 
that the Trans-Kei expedition had almost drained all the strength of 
the locality; and of that expedition into the heart of th: enemy’s 
country small news had yet cometo hand. * * * * At this distance 
it may be rather presumptuous to forecast the results of an expedition 
starting from a point in the interior of South Africa, but when we are 
told that all the chiefs against whom the expedition was directed were 
already on their way with their men and their cattle to remote forests, 
that the burgher contingents had not yet arrived and were hardly even 
promised, that the men in the camp were already ill supplied with 
necessary things, and that the Caffrc and Hottentot population, whether 
‘** neutral” or hostile, was closing in upon the rea: of the army, it is 
impossible to expect much greater success than an orderly retreat in 
due time, without much loss of credit or blood. 

The only ray of hope in the whole body of intelligence is the discov- 
ery of some glittering particles, which might perhaps be gold, in the 
notorious Waterkloof, the retreat of Chief Macomo. What if they were 
really gold’ Nobody doubts for a moment that the war would be over 
in a trice, and that the belligerents, throwing down their rifles, or 
keeping them only for self-defence, and turning their swords into pick- 
axes, would join in the scramble. Glory, colonization, the charms of 
civilized life, and all other old influences have failed, and gold—gold, 
now is the great agent for the dispersion of mankind, and the settle- 
ment of new countries. Australia has already capped California: 
what if South Africa should beat both of them? The prospect is only 
too tantalizing The effect, however, would be that of throwing a hand- 
full of coppers among a set of quarrelsome boys. Tke poor cattle, in- 
stead of being driven here and there, over grauite mountains, through 
deep rivers, and into impassable forests, would be brought with all the 
humanity and decorum of our own Smithfield to the Waterkloof 
“diggins.” The redoubtable chief Macomo, notwithstanding the inju- 
ries that he has received, and the repeated capture of his wives, his 
children, and his regalia, will be only too ready to sue for peace, and 
wield the pickaxe in his ancestral valley. The first step to humaniz- 
ing, as well as conquering savages, is to localize them, and nothing will 
do this so effectually as ‘‘diggins.” The news is only too good to be 
true ; it would finish the war so entirely to the satisfaction of all parties, 
and is so much more than either party deserves. However, let us hope 
for the best. We wait with anxiety for the next mail rom the Cape. 


————— 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROGRESS. 
(Being an Appendiz to the Pilgrim’s Ditto.) 

And lo! On my way I came to a fair city, and outside the gates 
thereof was = & great multitude, and Lord Lickspittle, the Pre. 
fect of the place at their head, and Captain Brute-Force, the comman- 
der of the garrison, on a great horse ; and the chief councillors, Easy. 
Man, Turn-with-the- Wind, Out-at-Elbows, and Worldly-Mind, and a 
great multitude of soldiers with them. 

And I asked one of the soldiers, who seemed heavy with drink, 
what this great gathering might be for. 

And he told me, with much thickness of speech because of his pot- 
ting, that it was because of the Prince President Apollyon that came 
that way. 
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Then I asked him what manner of man was this Prince 
that the great men thus came out to meet him. And he told me how 
he had, once upon a time, saved the country from a great red giant 
Grim-gibber. And I asked him who had seen that giant, and where 
he dwelt? But he told me that no one had seen him, nor knew well 
of a surety, where he dwelt; but that, past a doubt, he was an awful 
giant and a fell, and was to have come in this year and slain men and 
women and children, and spoiled their goods, and put divers in prison 
and others driven over seas, but the Prince President had fought with 
him and mastered him, and so saved the country. 
Whereupon I asked him in what manner the Prince President had 
fought with this fell giant, when no one had seen him nor could surely 
tell what form he was of’ This he wist not aright, but, nevertheless 
he told me how that the Prince President had truly conquered him ; 
and, to that end, bad in that city slain many thousands, both men and 
women and children, and had taken the gouds of the Princes of the 
land, and put many thousands in prison, and more banished. 
AndI pondered much; for methought the Giant Grim-gibber, if he 
had come among them, could have done the same. Nathless [ held my 
peace, lest they should smite me. Then I heard Lord Lickspittle cry 
with a loud voice, ‘* Lo! here cometh my Lord. Shout!” 
Captain Brute-Force called also to the people in like manner. But 
they spoke not a word, save Easy-Man, and Turn-with-the- Wind, and 
+o ara and Worldly-Mind, who shouted till their throats were 
oarse ' 
Then I saw the Prince Apollyon come riding ; and Lord Lickspittle 
bowed down before him and licked the dust, and Captain Brute-Force 
put his neck under his foot, and Easy-Man, and Turn. with-the- Wind, 
and Out-at-Elbows, and Worldly- Mind wept for joy and beslavered hig 
legs, and shouted, ** Long live Apollyon the Great, that slew the great 
Giant Grim-gibber, and saved the land.” 

But when Lord Lickspittle saw that the people said not a word—eg 
in truth they had more of a mind to curse the Prince, thinking of their 
friends, and wives, and children that he had slain, and banished, and 
~ in stinking holds—he was at his wit’s end, and wot not what to 
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Then there came one Outward-Show, that was a mountebank and a 
rare trickster, and had devised a certain motion of puppets such that, 
when he pulled the wires, would wag their legs, and arms, and heads ; 
and among them was a motion of young girls that came forth and 
atrewed flowers, and danced after the fashion of real maidens; and 
Outward. Show blew with a trumpet before them, and said :— 

‘Behold, our maidens come out to strew flowers before the great 
Prince Apollyon!” And Lord Lickspittle was well pleased, and gave 
Outward-Show certain pieces of silver that contented him marvellous- 
ly, for he was a poor knave and a shifty, for all his witty devices. 

Then Captain Brute Force commanded his soldiers that they should 
shout, and they shouted ; and therince Apollyon bowed his head, and 
Lord Lickspittle cried aloud, ‘‘ Behold the people of the city, cry, 
* Long live the great Prince Apollyon.’” And the pen-men that were 
by wrote all this in their books, that it might be believed in far covn- 
tries how that all in that city loved the Prince Apollyon. But, in 
truth, all this rejoicing came out from the Lord Lickspittle, and Cap- 
tain Brute-Force and his drunken troopers, and Easy- Man, and Turn- 
with-the-Wind, and Out. at-Elbows, and Worldly-Mind, and the cun- 
ning rogue Outward-Show, witb his motion. But methought the peo- 
ple cursed the Prince in their hearts.— Punch. 
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Lecau CHanGes.—On the 24th inst. (ult.) the Common Law Pro- 
cedure Act will come into force, when a good many legal fictions 
will be abolished. In proceedings in ejectment, as already stated, 
John Doe and Richard Roe will depart, and with them a great number 
of technicalities. There will be no ‘casual ejector.” and the plead- 
ings will be simplified so that they may be understood. Instead of dw 
livering a declaration and notice, a writ is to be issued and served on 
the persons in possession, and under a penalty of being turned out of 
possession they must appear within 16 days and make their defence. 
In default of an appearance the plaintiff may at once sign judgment 
and obtain possession of the property. Under the new law the jury is 
to find specifically—that is, to which part of the property the plaintiff 
is entitled. Another alteration is that actions of ejectment are not to 
abate by the death of a claimant or defendant. There are 54 clauses 
in the Common Law Procedure Act with respect to proceedings in 
ejectment. 

The new rules and orders in Chancery will regulate the admission 
of evidence, both oral and documentary, in proceedings under the new 
acts, which acts will affect some considerable alterations with respect 
to evidence in the court. The evidence on both sides, whether taken 
orally or upon affidavit, is to be closed within nine weeks after issue 
joined. The Court has power to enlarge the time, but after the period 
fixed no further evidence is to be given without the special leave of the 
Court. Any witness who has mate an affidavit is to be subject to oral 
cross examination within one month after the expiration of the nine 
weeks stated, by or before an examiner, in the same manner as if the 
evidence given by him in his affidavit had been given by him orally. 
Any party in any cause or matter may, by subpoena, require the at- 
tendance of any witness to be examined before an examiner, and may 
use his evidence upon any claim, motion, petition, or other proceeding, 
before the Court, in like manner as such witness would be bound to at- 
tend and be examined with the view to the hearing of acause. Under 
the new Jaw something like expedition will be attained in obtaining 
evidence. 

Drury Lane THEATRE: THE LowesT DEPTH —There is an old 
** Joe” which records that a gentleman wending through a marsh was 
consoled by some local savant with the information that it was hard 
enough at the bottom. When he was immersed up to the shoulders, he 
began to doubt the accuracy of the information, but the savant stuck 
to his opinion, and told him that he had not half reached the bot- 
tom yet. 

Dery. Lane Theatre is much in the same predicament as the travel- 
ler in this old tale. Every now and then we fancy that it has reached 
its lowest point, when some exhibition reveals the fact that there is 
still room for the exercise of the sinking faculty. However, we may 
fairly surmise that on Saturday night the descent was at last com- 
pent. The theatre opened for a ‘short season,” and Sir E. B. 

ytton’s Richelieu was performed by a company totally unknown to 
the London public, and totally without qualification to dispel the 
obscurity. The representative of the politic Cardinal made of the part 
a singular combination of senility, inaudibility, and rant, and could 
only disarm the wrath of the audience by stepping forward and informing 
them that he had undertaken the part at two days’ notice, while the 
actress who played, Julie, or, as some of the dramatis persone called 
her, ‘“‘Shooly,” added to the absurdity of the exhibition by reading 
her words from a book. The play was followed by mingled applause, 
disapprobation, and derision, and weg left an impression that a 
time-honoured establishment had been deeply degraded. Some clever 
tumbling feats restored the good-humour, but could not elicit the 
respect, of the audience.—Times, 4th inst. 
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Tue Brinces or Lonvon.—Among the chief architectural glories 
of London rank its bridges. Rome can boast of a finer church—Berlin 
a nobler museum—Paris incomparably grander palaces. But what 
capital of Europe can show seven such structures as span the waters of 
the Thames between Vauxhall and the Custom House? Canova de- 
clared that it was worth a journey all the way from Rome to London 
only to see Waterloo Bridge. Paris has a greater numter of bridges, 
itis true; but the Seine is a river considerably less wide and deep than 
the Thames. The same may be said of the Spree and its channels, at 
Berlin :—a stream too remote from the sea to be affected by its tides. 
The Danube at Vienna is not a tidal river,—yet the Austrian capital 
is content with a wooden bridge across it. As to the Rhine, though 
not much wider than the Thames at Hungerford for two or three hun- 
dred miles, it has no bridge nearer to its outlets on the German Ocean 
than Bale, in Switzerland.—But unique as is our system of metropoli- 
tan bridges, it has ceased to be adequate to the wants of the swarming 
life upon its banks. It necessarily demands enlargement as the popu- 
lation on both sides of the river increases in amount :—and at the in- 
stance of Mr. Bennoch a proposal for a new bridge, between Blackfriars 
and London Bridges, has been referred by the City authorities to the 
consideration of a committee. The new span Mr. Bennoch proposes to 
call St. Paul's Bridge.—The case for a new bridge across the Thames 
is convincingly made out by its proposer. 








Anoruer Novetty in Gunnery.—A suggestion is at work, just 
now, in active minds, which is really worthy o f 
proposed to furnish our coast with a totally new species 
—to fit out @ considerable number of very small steamers of 
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to the largest ship of the line. A single one of these guns in 
a manageable boat might cope with an “ Austerlitz.” It is proposed to 
construct the boats on a totally new ee them very pointed ; 
fitting them at the bows with a shield, the whole of the front being ren- 
dered gun-proof ; the only aperture would be the embrazure of the 
gun, exactly at the snout of the boat, a position in which it would be 
nearly impossible for the guns of a ship to fire down the throat of a sin- 
gle gun; the sole point at which a bout advancing, stem on, would be 
yulnerable. The only man on board exposed to fire would be the 
steersman; and even he might be brought under shelter. _ | 
As to the value of this suggestion we are not competent to judge ; but 
we know that those who are, are talking of it as if it were not a dream. 
The plan has manifestly this recommendation, that it would be more 
promptly brought into active use against the machinery which it has 
to encounter.—London paper. 
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Anorner Frencu Arrempr at AeriaL Navication.—Another 
attempt at aerial navigation was made very recently in Paris. A Mr. 
Giffard constructed a balloon, of an oblong — form, about 
120 feet in length, and 20 feet in diameter in the middle, but smaller 
towards the ends. At about twenty feet from the balloon was 4 sort 
of beam, from which was suspended a steam-engine of about three. 
horse power. This steam engine was placed on a sort of platform, and 
was made to work a triangular sail placed at one end of the beam, and 
a sort of rudder at the other end. The balloon on rising drove before 
the wind, but the aeronaut, by means of the rudder and the sail, was 
able to turn on one side, and even make a circular movement. This 

ives him hopes that he will eventually succeed in navigating the air 
By means of his machine ; and the spectators, even those unfavourably 
disposed to him, admitted that the thing appeared not to be impossible. 
The perseverance with which the French are labouring to solve the 
great aerial problem certainly deserves success. 

Ewine’s Parent Guass Watis.—When the late Sir Robert Peel 
proposed his measure for the removal of the duty from glass, he wisely 
remarked, there was no foreseeing the limits of the novel application 
of this beautiful manufacture. The most recent of these is the use of 
glass in the construction of walls for the growing of fruits and plants, 
as well as the introduction of a new style of architecture. The varia- 
bleness of the British climate, and the great disappointment in procu- 
ring, with anything lixe certainty, a crop of fruit from brick or stone 
walls, led Mr. Ewing to consider whether this could not be obviated by 
substituting hollow walls of glass and iron; and the invention has 
proved perfectly successful. By constructing the walls of sufficient 
width to enter, they become hot-houses on the best principle, the trees 
they contain are completely surrounded by ligit and exposed to the 
action of the sun’s rays during the whole of the day; they form a de- 
lightful promenade in our uncertain climate during the winter months 
—London News. 





A Gamauinc Bonaparte.—According to the Frankfort papers, 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, has been creating some 
sensation at Homburg, by high play and an unusual run of luck at the 
gaming table of the Bath. On twosuccessive days the Prince ‘‘ broke” 
the bank, which was compelled to suspend operations in consequence, 
and telegraph the misfortune to Paris ; fresh supplies were forwarded, 
and onthe third day of the campaign (the Ist of October) fortune turned 
against the Prince, who, by the last accounts, had lost back nearly all 
he had won. The local chronicle must be held responsible for the 
facts. That so many of the ‘‘celebrities’ who visit Homburg have 
similar good luck appears suspicious. A short time since it was Gen- 
eral Haynau. The majority of the nameless visitors who seek for wool 
in that locality come home shorn. 





TesTIMONIAL TO Mr. WALLAce.—Mr. Wallace, well-known as the 
late indefatigable member for Greenock, and the zealous advocate of 
cheap postage, having fallen on evil times in his old age, a committee 
was Semed in Greenock in 1850 with the laudable purpose of rising a 
fund to make permament provision for the honourable gentleman's de- 
clining years. The committee have succeeded in raising a fund which 
will secure an annuity at the rate of £500 per annum. The ceremony 
of presenting this handsome testimonial, in addition to a bust of Mr. 
Wallace, executed by Mr. P. Park, took place on Thursday evening, 
(the 80th ult.), in Blackhall-street Church. 





Averntan Mintrary Movurnine ror ‘ trHe Duxe.’’—In Vienna a 
grand military ** mourning ceremony” took place on the 30th wit., in 
honour of the late Duke of Wellington, as Austrian Field- Marshal and 
Grand Cross of the Order of Maria Theresa. The whole of the gar. 
rison was drawo up in full parade on the glacis in presence of the 
Emperor and a brilliant staff of general officers. Not only did the 
officers wear the usual stripe of black crape on the left arm, but even 
the flags and standards were hung with crape. The Emperor has issued 
orders that the same ceremony shall be observed in every place in the 
Empire where there is a large garrison. 





As Unuixe As CHALK AND CHEEsE.—It is a common observation to 
hear, ‘‘ On! they are as different as Chalk is from Cheese.” Now, the 
difference between these two articles of commerce is not so great as 
persons may foolishly imagine. We all know that Chalk enters largely 
into the composition of milk, and we also very well know that Creeso 
is made from milk. Accordingly, it stands to reason that, instead of 
there being any violent difference, there is, on the contrary, a strong 
resemblance between Chalk and Cheese. They are both members of 
the celebrated Casein family.— Punch. 





Nor rue Suicutesr Dover AsouTt 1r.—A young lady being asked 
whether she should wear a wig when her hair turned grey, replied with 
the greatest earnestness, ‘‘ Oh ! no, I'll die first.” —Jbid. 





To CorresPonDENTS.—We have received an infinity of contributions in verse 
on the subject of the late national loss; but none of them tempt us to increase still 
further the amount of space devoted in our columns to the memory of the Great 
Duke. Two communications, however, deserve special acknowledgment—viz., 
one from E.M.A. of New Orleans. and another from W.W.., an American boy, 
who dates from Commercial Wharf, Boston.—M. G.‘* The Justice of Clovis’ 
bas merit, but is too long for us. 
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By the arrival of the mail steamer Europa, Capt. Ryrie, we are in 
possession of Liverpool mails to the 9th inst. inclusive, but we cannot 
gather from them any items of political importance, or even learn at 
what date the Parliamentary session is to commence. We find it in- 
deed surmised in print that the expected period would be anticipated 
by ten days. Rumour also affirms that the 13th of November is to be 
proposed for the Duke of Wellington’s funeral. In the meantime, her 
Majesty was to leave Balmoral for Windsor on the 12th inst., and to 
pay a vislt to the great Britannia tubular bridge on her journey south- 
wards. Her Majesty’s Cabinet Ministers were to hold their first con- 
clave within two or three days of that date. 

The announcement that the Earl of Derby had nominated himself to 
the Lord Wardenship of the Cinque Ports is said to have been erroneous. 
A Government journal states that the post will be kept for the Marquis 
of Dalhousie who is about to return from India; and guesses are con- 
sequently again rife as to the probable successor to the Marquis in his 
magnificent appointment of Governor General of India. Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset, the new Master General of the Ordnance, is named, as is,alse 
the Duke of Newcastle, better known to the public as Lord Lincoln. 
That Lord Elgin may be added to the list of candidates can scarcely 
admit of doubt Still, Lord Derby took the public so much by surprise 
in the formation of his Ministry, that there is no counting on his selec- 
tion in this instance. 

Some of cur readers sre interested in the intimation conveyed by the 
London Gazette of the 5th inst., that Mr. Ker Baillie Hamilton is ap- 





pointed Governor of Newfoundland. He has lately served the State as 


Lieutenant Governor of the Island of Grenada..—Sir Emerson Tennent, 
M. P., succeeds the late Mr. Porter as Joint Secretary to the Board of 
Trade. His last office was the Governorship of the Island of St Helena, 
to which he was promoted from the Colonial Secretaryship of Ceylon, 
but of which he never took possession, having thrown it up when the 
vessel in which he sailed for St. Helena put into Lisbon on her outward 
passage 





An uneasy sensation seems to prevail in Europe regarding the pro- 
bable course of Louis Napoleon, when he shall have been crowned an 
Emperor ; for, that he must adopt some stirring movement in order to 
keep up the present extraordinary delusion under which France la- 
bours, is universally admitted. The belief moreover gains ground that 
he is secretly and unscrupulously maturing his plans, and will then 
attempt to consolidate his ill-gotten power by a desperate appeal 
to that military passion which has ever been paramount amongst 
the French, and which may now be rather slumbering than ex- 
tinct. It is only to be hoped that our Government will not be cajo- 
led by a few fine disclaimers of any warlike intention, but will be vigi- 
Jant in its watch and active in its preparations to repel any insidious 
attacks. We must confess, however, that we have some misgivings, 
when we remember how Lord Derby and Lord Malmesbury have hither. 
to rated the English press for its laudable efforts at keeping the truth 
before its readers —In the meantime “all is not gold that glitters.” 
Popular discontent is manifested in various places, even at some of 
those through which the triumphal procession is sweeping. Here the 
gazing crowds persist in remeining obstinately quiet: there they shout 
for amnesty so loudly, that his * Imperial Highness” loses his temper 
and reproaches them ; here a Bonapartist municipal council is replaced 
by an Opposition one; there not a single ticket is deposited in the elec- 
toral urn; whilst the assassination of the Marquis de Dammartin, 
Mayor of Uzes, at the moment when he was about to wait upon Louis 
Napoleon, is attributed solely to political motives. —All this occurs too, 
in despite of a sycophancy on the part of the authorities, of which it is 
disgusting to read, and of a similar cringing on the part of the Clergy. 
It will scarcely be credited that a Mayor of some small place in the 
vicinity of Montpellier was permitted to offer an address to the Presi- 
dent, which was in itself a parody on the Lord’s Prayer, and impiously 
attributed supreme power to M. Bonaparte. We do not wonder that 
such a compound of blasphemy and truckling should have been framed 
by an individual, but that it should have been permitted to appear in 
print.—What a creature must that be, who could tolerate such rank 
incense! What an opinion must he have of the intelligence of French- 
men, when he deems it right that they should know how deeply they 
are degraded ! 

If the future reports from France were likely to be limited to the 
unceasing round of gew.gaws and junketings which have so long occu- 
pied them, we should not look that way with any interest ; but, as we 
have repeatedly observed, these things cannot last for ever. Perhaps 
we shall hear anon of wars and rumour of wars. In connection with 
this contingency it is not agreeable to notice the frequent insults 
offered to British subjects in all parts of the Austrian dominions, and 
wherever Austrian influence extends. At Vienna a collision of some 
kind has taken place between two army oflicers of the respective coun- 
tries, and although the particulars have not transpired, the matter is 


their property was valueless,; they themselves were almost penniless. 

During & lengthened period of privation and annoyance, accounts of the 

golden fields of California have been ringing in their ears ; but the suf- 

fering Colonist was not lured away by those glittering prospects, for, 

though open to him, they were open ‘n a foreign land. Not so with Aus- 

tralia So soon as its wonderful resources were made known, those, 

whose energies had become dormant in Jamaica and were not to be 

stimulated by all the wealth of San Francisco, awoke to new life at the 
prospect of securing competence in another dependency of the British 
Crown. Mr. Robert C. Carr, formerly a member of the Colonial Legis- 

lature and engaged in extensive business at Kingston, who, we regret 
to add had sacrificed $200,000 in the cultivation of the soil, and Mr. 

Alexander Mc Whinney, a partner in one of the principal mercantile 
firms of the Island, were the leaders of the movement. No fewer than 
fifty six persons of education and position subscribed funds towards 
chartering a British vessel for Australia. The passenger list was 800m 
completed ; and the ship went on her way. Previously however toher 
departure, 4n entertainment was given on board; and it is no less in- 
structive than interesting to learn the sentiments of these gentlemen 
when they finally tore asunder the many ties that bound them to the 
land of their birth, or of their early adoption —Mr. Carr was the prin- 
cipal spokesman, and spoke out well and manfully the feelings that ac+ 
tuated the self-exiled band, some of whom were leaving their dearest 
relatives bebind them. Our limits exclude Mr. Carr’s address. It is 
sufficient to say that whilst he dwelt earnestly upon the prostrated con- 
dition of the Island and upon the harsh treatment to which they had 
been subjected by the Government at home.—‘‘ it had done its work, 
and blighted every hope’—he indignantly repelled the ungenerous 
taunt thrown in their teeth, that they had been wishful for annexation 
to the United States. He declared that his views and his attachments 
were the same as when he left Ireland, seventeen years ago; that he 
felt as loyal now as he did then; that a change of country involved no 
change of flag ; and that he was proud of going into another hemisphere, 
where he should find the flag of Great Britain waving.—We congratu- 
late our fellow-subjects on this show of devotion, coming from such a 
quarter ; and we wish these whole-souled Colonists ‘“‘ God-speed” as we 
wished it to the young Canadians who preceded them.—It is gratifying 
to see it proved, twice within a few weeks, that the Latin motto at the 
head of this journal is something more than an apt form of words. 





Twice have we had occasion to bring the name of a Mr. James T. 
Brady before our distant readers, who might not otherwise have known 
of his existence; we regret now to do so for the third time, sincerely 
trusting however that it may be the last. Those who are curious 
about the previous matter may turn back to the Albion of the 24th of 
July last and of the following Saturday, and therein find it recorded 
that the extradition case of Thomas Kaine then furnished this Mr. 
Brady with an opportunity for making himself conspicuous. It will 
perhaps be remembered generally that his public harangue on what 
he called ‘the hellish power” of Great Britain was mainly instru- 
mental in causing an attempt at the rescue of the prisoner; and that 
his subsequent declaration in a Court of Law and in face of a mob, that 
those who acted on his own suggestion would ‘deserve to be put to 
death,” was of course ineffectual in preventing it.—But on Monday 
evening, at a political meeting assembled in Tammany Hall, this mob- 





in the hands of Lord Westmoreland, the British Minister. At Dresden 
also a Mr. Paget, suspected of Hungarian sympathies, has been out- 
rageously treated by the police, under the alleged instigation of the 
Austrian representative at the Court of Saxony. It is satisfactory in 
this latter case to know that in consequence of the vigorous interfer- 
ence of Mr. Forbes, our Chargé d’Affaires, Mr. Paget received due 
reparation, and the police of Dresden was reprimanded. We have no 
room for the particulars. 





Last week, we indited a short but somewhat grave paragraph on the 
subject of manifold disputes that have recently taken place at the Ha- 
vannah, between the masters of sundry American merchant-ships 
visiting that port and the Spanish local authorities. It now seems 
probable that a lighter strain would have been more appropriate ; for 
the return hither of the steamer Crescent City, after being again re- 
fused communication with the shore on account of an obnoxious indivi- 
dual being still rated on her books, has by no means been the signal 
here for an increased outpouring of indignation. On the contrary, 
with two or three exceptions, the Press has come boldly out in vindica- 
tion of the course pursued by the Captain General of Cuba, and has 
nobly sustained the right of any Government to take self-defence in 
emergency as its rule of action, even though it may thereby run coun- 
ter to the interests of American citizens. Thus it happens that Lieut. 
Porter, U.S.N., who commanded the Crescent City, has narrowly 
missed his chance of finding himself famous. He has indeed received 
a species of ovation; and the gift of a subscription sword is in prospect 
for him. But the cooler heads amongst the journalists have discovered 
an undue amount of defiance, diplomacy, and assumed importance, in 
his protest against the Spanish officials, and he is consequently not 
quite so much ‘‘ before the public’ as he bid fair to be, a few days 
since. 

It is but a month since we noticed the embarkation, at this port, of a 
number of young Canadians who were venturing to Australiain search 
of happier fortunes or more active pursuits than they seemed destined 
to inherit at home ; and we made at the time some brief remarks upon 
the fact that, though they were about to traverse half the globe in th ir 
voyage, and were leaving a land not much indebted to Great Britain 
for fostering care or generous consideration, they carried with them 
that heart-whole and loyal devotion t. the mother-country, which it 
is not easy to wrench out of a British heart. That case was a strong 
one. We have now the pleasure of alluding to one that is a hundred. 





fold stronger—not as regards the nature of the feeling evinced, but / 


with reference to the peculiar circumstances under which that feeling 
was manifested. 

There is no need to enlarge upon the deep distress prevalent in the 
British West India Islands ; nor can any persons who are conversant 
with Colonial affairs entertain the smallest doubt that the Imperial le- 
gislation of the last few years has, in a great measure, aggravated that 
downward tendency already given by the rash and ill-considered man- 
ner in which the slave-emancipation act was framed. The existence 
of this distress and its obvious causes have been at times brought pro- 
minentiy before the American public, and the conclusion has been not 
unfrequently assumed, that there exists throughout those ill. treated 
Islands a hatred and impatience of British connection. Thougn per- 
sonally discrediting such surmises, we have found it difficult to lay 
before the public here any marked proof that these surmises were 
groundless ; and we hail therefore the direct testimony to that end just 
furnished us from Jamaica, over whose once smiling surface the spirit 
of desolation has latterly stalked. The facts are striking. We gather | 
them partly from a Kingston newspaper of late date and partly from’ 
the verbal information of a gentleman long resident at that place, but 
now travelling in this country. They may be thus briefly summed up. 
—After long struggling against the difficulties, inherent in the new | 
order of things and consequent on the doings of the Imperial Parlia- | 
ment, many men of worth and substance became utterly exhausted ; 


orator outdid himself, as will be seen in the extracts from his speech 
given below: but it is a consolation to learn from those who are bet- 
ter versed in American politics than we are, that his influence over 
any saye the weriest dregs of bis party has been immessurably da- 
maged by this exhibition of his taste. 

We pass by Mr. Brady’s allusion to his own prayer to God that he 
might be permitted to see ‘‘the utter and irreparable destruction of 
the government of Great Britain,” with the single remark that there 
is no reasonable probability of his living to see his prayer answered, 
and that he himself wears none of the semblance of a chosen instru- 
ment in working it out. We content ourselves with introducing a 
passage selected by the Evening Post, to whose comments thereupon 
it were difficuit to add, and with whose conclusions all our readers will 
agree. The Post says, 


**When Mr. Van Buren closed, James T. Brady was introduced to 
the audience. He proceeded to deliver a speech, which, we regret to 
say, was in worse taste, and more painful to listen to, than any public 
speech we ever heard. We do not refer to the topics, nor to the line of 
argument pursued by the speaker, but to the revolting illustrations 
and comparisons in which he indulged. Some of them were enough to 
freeze one’s blood. We will give a single extract as our apology for 
leaving the Hall before the speech was concluded, and for declining to 
4 oo report of it before our readers. Syeaking of General Scott, 

@ said : 


‘When he ventured into the political arena, and put himself in a position which 
was obtained for him by the meanest, the vilest wretch that was ever permitted 
to hold a high station among our public dignitaries—by a man, who, so help me 
heaven, I sencerely believe would have the corpse of his mother disinterred and 
laid upon the green sward in spring, if he thought by doing so he could gaina 
single vote to further his purposes—I mean Wm. H. Seward—a name to be ac- 
cursed and loathed as long as anything decent or respectable remains on the earth 
—he is the man who received General Scott, the other day, in Auburn—“ sweet 
Auburn, loveliest village of the plain; remarkable for two things only—for Wm. 
H. Seward and a state prison—and how the two managed to keep separate so 
long, it is impossible to conjecture. 

‘ At Auburn General Scott proved one bom Sage hes entitled him to my highest 
consideration and regard. He proved that he had a natural ear for music; for 
there he said he liked “that rich Irish brogue.” (Laughter.) Well, so do I, and 
like it when it emanates from the honest true-hearted Irishman—-not from the Jemmy 
O'Briens, not from the Castiereaghs, not from that most despicable of ail Irishmen, 
who, thank God, has at last been put in a position to which itis an insult to the 
worms to consign the miserable wretch—I mean Arthur, Duke of Wellington, 
(Groans.) There is no occasion to groan, for if there be justice in heaven, all the 
groans that ever issued from the heart of man will be nothing to those which will 
come from him at the day of judgment. ea - 

‘It has been my good fortune to gratify the earnest wish of me life in travelling 
from the Giant’s Causeway to the Lakes of Killarney, to behold one of the most 
beautiful countries on the face of the earth, whose genius no other nation has sur- 
passed, and whose wit has never been equalled, except by France I associated 
with a people whose countrymen have gained honour on every soil but their own, 
and who have been reduced, by the villany of traitors born in their own land, to 
a state of almost helpless bondage. And when I found that General Scott under- 
took to deny the justice of inflicting death upon an Irishman who had been a 
traitor, in this country, I thought that the Irishman who would applaud him for it, 
and who would not volunteer as hangman to execute the traitor, would seduce 
his own mother.’ 


“These brief extracts will satisfy our readers that we do Mr. Brady’s 
speech no injustice, when we characterize it as one of the most revolt- 
ing and wanton exhibitions of profanity and malignity we ever wit- 
nessed, even in @ political speaker.” 


But as the Pos? is a Democratic paper, we also quote from the Whig 
Daily Times the following rebuke of Mr. Brady. 


‘‘ Upon this occasion, under the influence, doubtlees, of political feel - 
ing, he seems to have forgotten all the decencies of common life, and to 
have descended below the level of the common drab. We regret this 
exhibition of coarse brutality on the part of Mr. Brady, far more on 
his account that on that of the gentlemen at whom it is aimed. He 
will find that, without eflecting bis purpose in regard to them, he has 
forfeited the esteem and respect of men whose good opinion, in the in- 
tervals of partizan frenzy, he deems worth sing. Political life 
involves many unpleasant and distasteful necessities ; but it does not 
exact such an extreme of self-abasement ag that to which Mr. Brady 
has in this case voluntarily and profitlessly descended.” 


We might add further samples jof public reprobation; but this is 
enough on such a subject. 








There has beea some talk about a sailing match between an English 
and an American ship, each purposely to be built, for a voyage from 
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t sorry to perceive that the | name is perpetuated in the largest ship of war ever built the Duke of 
rem to China es os yeseey hes met with wo response Wellington, from whose broadside more than 4000lb. weight of metal 
c , issued from 


on the other. The scheme was absurd on the face of it. Vessels in 
degrees of longitude not very remote, meet with dissimilar winds and 
weather; and it is by no means improbable that luck might designate 
the winner, if the two vessels were at all evenly matched. To sail 


will be hurled at one discharge. 





Army. 


There is nothing to record, save the appointment of Col. Richard Airey to be 


twice, or thrice round the coast of Ireland would be a far more | Military Secretary to Lord Hardinge. His Lordship has retained as his Aides- 
once, , 


satisfactory test of speed. 


A terrible tale of a deed of jealousy and murder, that recently oc- 
curred in Paris, occupies a prominent place in many of the journals 
before us. We do not find in the fact that the parties are Englishmen, 
and correspondents of London papers, sufficient reason for copying the 


de-Camp three of the late Duke’s, viz., Col. Lord Charles Wellesley, Capt. the 
Ear! of March, and Capt. the Marquis of Worcester. Lt.-Col. R B. Wood, CB., 


ucceeds the Marquis of Douro, now Duke of Wellington, as the fourth. 


Navy. 


APPOINTMENTS —Rear-Adml. Fanshawe, C.B., has been officially appointed 





Superintendent of her Majesty’s Dockyard, Portsmouth, v. Rear-Adml. Prescott, 


painfal details. C,.B —Capt. Sir Thomas Maitland, C.B.,to command the Agamemnon, 90, screw- 





steamship, commissioned at Woolwich.—Commrs., R. Hail, tothe Agamemnon ; 


It was announced from Marshfield by telegraph yesterday afternoon, | H. Need to the Linnet, gon brig, commissioned at Devonport.—Lieuts., W. R 


that the Hon. Daniel Webster, was lying at the point of death. In 


Rolland, C. G. Fegen, 


D. Loch and T. J. Young. to the Agamemnon ; 8 


Twyford, from the Penguin, to the Ajax screw steam flag-ship, at Cork; F. D. 


perfect type of the modern school of vocalisation that we have had amongst us. 
Her singing is not only the most perfect of its kind, but by far the most intrinsi- 
cally gratifying. So long therefore as singing is to be measured, estimated, and 
paid for, according tu the amount of vocal agility which an artist possesses, and so 
ong as ¢rills, rouwlades, and fiorituri are the things at which the public stands 
agape and to which it will principally award its approbation, surely those are 
most to be admired who can give them utterance with the greater facility, and 
who least obtrude upon us the tricks by which such adjuncts to song are ac- 
quired. ; 


Drama. 


Wattack’s Lyceum —The dramatic event of the week has been the re. 
appearance of the Manager of this ably conducted establishment, in his celebra 

ted character of Benedick, After his prolonged absence, and with his prestige of 
upwards of thirty years’ celebrity most justly earned in this country, it was certain 
that a large and enthusiastic crowd would be gathered to welcome back their old 
and well-regarded favourite. The house indeed was densely packed with a most 





losing him, this Republic will have lost one of its foremost men. A | Yonge, from the Albion, 90, to be Flag-Lieut. to Rear Adml. Fanshawe; John 
large number of private aud political friends will mourn the event. E. Parish to command the Sharpshooter, commissioned at Portsmouth; C. J. 


Didham and John Bythesea to the Arrogant steam frigate at Portsmouth ; C, 


whilst we believe that the whole country, North, South, East, and| Nolloth to the Albion; H, Pearson, and B. Lacy to the Excellent ; F.G Probyn, 
West, will do honour to his memory.—What a moral is there in the fact | first, and S. F. Meg to the Linnet, 6.—Surgeons, J. W. Elliott to the Agamem- 


that the three ablest of American statesmen in this generation—Jobn 


non; A. W. W. Babington to the Linnet.— Paymasters, E. D. Back to the Ca- 
lypso, 18; B. W. Tribe to the Daring, 12; W. Drake to the Agamemnon; E. 


C. Calhoun, Henry Clay, and Daniel Webster—should have closed their | M. Stone to the Zanne¢. Paymaster Ince, who served as secretary to Real-Adml. 
careers, within a limited period of each other, and that neither of them | Fanshawe when Commander-.in-Chief on the coast of Africa, will occupy the same 


should have achieved the highest official dignity amongst their coun- 


trymen! 





office at Portsmouth Dockyard. 


PRomMoTIONS.—By the death of Rear Admiral Fisher, Capt. Mingage gains 
his flag ; retired Capt. Sir Charles Burrard, Bart., succeeds to his retired flag 
rank ; Capt. Duff, A.D.C., is now the senior captain on the active list—The navy 


ARRIVAL FROM THE ARCTIC SEAS; NO FURTHER TRACE OF THE will be gratified te learn that the Admiralty, appreciating the distinguished ser- 


mIsstn6.—The London papers of the 9th inst. contain the following 


vices of Commander Tarleton, at Burmah, have promoted him to the rank of cap- 
tain, and have further evinced their sense of this officer's eligibility by appointing 


communication, dated Aberdeen, on the evening of the 7th. The re- | him captain of the Fox, 42, the flag-ship of the commander-in-chief, Commodore 


ference to the state of Wellington Channel is of great interest. 


The Prince Albert has just arrived, bringing no accounts of Sir John 


Lambert.— Lieut. L. Dennys, as retired commander, vice T. Hills, deceased. —— 
The name ofthe Windsor Castle, 140, has been changed by the Queen’s desire to 


respectable and attentive audience, who received Mr. Wallack with loud and 
reiterated cheers. He was evidently affected by the genuine warmth of his re- 
ception, and its effects were visible in the nervousness shown in his acting through- 
out the evening. It must indeed have been a powerfully exciting task for him, 
to go through the arduous part of Benedick, with a host of peculiar associations 
suggesting themselves to him on Monday night. This was his first public appear- 
ance, since his recovery from a long and dangerous illne:s. He was returning to 
the scene of his earliest triuraphs,with reminiscences of his former excellence still 
fresh in remembrance of the public ; he was again launched upon the hazardous 
experiment of managerical enterprize ; and that too at a period of life when most 
of his former cotemporaries had either retired, or were removed from their pros 
fessional labours. Such surroundings were sufficient to have unnerved any com- 
mon man. But nobly and successfully did Mr. Wallack combat them all. We 
pever remember to heve seen him play with more spirit and discrimination, or 
with more of that peculiar artistic grace of which he has been so long considered 


Franklin. She wintered in Baffin , 
Inlet, discovered a channel on the west of North Somerset, traversed it 
with sledges, and round by Port Leopold, but found no traces of the 
missing expedition —The Prince Albert got as far north as Beechy 
Head.—On the 19th of August last she fell in with the Worth Star. 
The expeditions had passed up Wellington Channel early in the season 
The channel was open, and quite free from ice.—The Prince Albert left 
the ice on the 23d of August, and brings despatches from the /Vorth 
Star. The officers and crew were all well. 





Tue Ant-Union.—Yesterday, at Albany, the Court of Appeals 
agreed upon the decision in the case of the New York Art Union. They 
hold in the case of the Art Union, it is decided, that it is against the 
law forbidding ‘‘ every lottery, game, or device of chance, in the nature 
of a lottery,” or the Art Union to distribute its pictures by lot; but 
that the pictures are not forfeited to the use of the poor by being offer- 
ed for distribution. 





GLEANINGS. 


The preliminaries for a matrimonial alliance between Prince Henry 
of the Netherlands and the Princess Amelia of Saxe- Weimar, daughter 
of the late Duchess Ida of Saxe-Weimar, and niece of the late Queen 
Dowager, have been finally completed, and the auspicious event will 
will be celebrated early in April next. The Princess Amelia is sister 
to Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar.——Joshua Bates, Esq., a member 
of the firm of Baring, Brothers & Co, has presented fifty thousand dol- 
lars to the Boston city library. Mr. Bates is a native of Massachusetts. 
——Mr. Thomas Baring, M.P., in a very sensible letter, has declined 
the invitation to a public dinner tendered him by some of the leading 
merchants of New York.—A Mr. Ainsworth, in his ‘ Plan fora 
Railroad through Asia Minor,” proposes in the first place, to connect 
Constantinople with its Asiatic suburbs by means of a floating viaduct 
or tunnel, and then to carry on the route along the shores of the sea 
of Menmora in preference to tunnelling through mountains of 
Anatolia. The capital necessary to complete his plan he estimated at 
twenty-two millions sterling !'——The sale of the private library of the 
ex-Queen of the French, Marie Amélie, is announced to take place on 
the 8rd of November. Ameng the rare books in the collection is, the 
“Sac de Rome,” written by J. Buonaparte in 1527 with a translation 
of the work by the present President of the French Republic.——The 
Weimar Gazette states that M. Leidendorff, a rich German, who died 
lately at Paris, has founded a perpetual annuity of 1,500f. in favour of 
the male descendants in direct line of the poet Schiller, who died at 
Weimar ir 1805.——In Demerara they have begun to make paper from 
the plantain fibre———Not long ago, we put on record Sir Michael 
Stuart’s donation of a park to the inhabitants of Greenock: we have 
now to add, that in the same spirit which suggested his former liberal- 
ity he has given a piece of ground eight acres in extent on the eastern 
side of the town, as a oy for out-door sports and exercises. ——The 
Society of Pharmacy of the Sardinian States has offered a prize of 500 
francs for the best Essay on ‘‘ The Means of stopping the blight in the 
Vine.” ‘The essay is to be in Italian or French, and the statements are 
to be the result of practical observation or experiment.——The Queen 
has been pleased to grant a pension of £100 a year to Mrs. Pugin, the 
widow of A. Welby Pugin, the architect,——A watchmaker named 
Vital-Moineau, a native of Montauban, but residing ig the Rue de la 
Michodiére, at Paris, occupied himself for 33 years in constructing a 
machine destined to produce perpetual movement. On Saturday the 
2nd inst., he completed his machine, and cried, * I can now die con- 
tent ; my task is terminated!” Shortly after he left his house ; but no 
sooner did he reach the street, than he was seized with apoplexy, and 
fell dead. The physicians ascribe the attack to excess of joy.—The title 
of Lord Fitzroy Somerset, when raised to the Peerage, will, it is said, be 
Baron Ragland. — A new diving-boa: isnow exhibiting at Cherbourg. Dr. 
Payerneis theinventor, and he has discovered means to descend to the bot. 
tom of the sea, and to remain there with a body of operatives as long as he 
pleases, replacing by chemical means the oxygen absorbed. He has also 
found a mode of directing the boat under water by steam, as if it were 
on the surface. He engages to reach the English coast, from any har- 
bour in France. This invention is promised (of course) the patronage 
of the Prince President.——Mr. Wilson Patten, M P., is to be proposed 
by the Government as Chairman of Committees of Ways and Means. 
There is some expectation that Mr. Baines will be put forward in op- 
position to Mr. Patten by the Liberal party ———A man and woman, 
each fifty years of age. have been condemned at Florence to four years 
at the galleys, for reading the Bible !-——It is stated chat Baron Roths- 
child intends to take his seat and vote in the House of Commons on the 
occasion of electing a speaker.——The Duke of Hamilton is appointed 
Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal of the shire of Lanark, in the room of 
his father, the late Duke ——A youth under 21, aclerk in a shop at 
Glasgow, lately walked from that city to Dundee, a distance of 84 
miles, in little more than twenty-three hours. There is a perfect rage 
for pedestrianism just now in the ‘‘old country.”——An application 
has becn mide by the Freach Government to the English Cabinet for 
the original will of the Emperor Napoleon, which has hitherto re- 
mained in the poss«ssion of England.——An attempt has been made to 
assassinate the Shah of Persia. While hunting, four men stopped his 
horse, fired on him with double barrelled pistols, and wounded him in 
the face and thigh; but he kept his seat until the attendants came up, 
and hewed two of the assassins to pieces. Two were captured. The 
Shah was not much injured.-—-Miss Blair, a ward in Chancery, heir 
ess to about £1000 a year, has eloped with a daring gentleman named 
Garratt O’Moore, who apparently has no fear of the Lord Chancellor. 
The bridegroom is The O' Moore of Queen's County. Why the‘ parties”’ 
ran away is only conjectured, as the young lady is only seventeen, and 
her parents were not averse to the match. But it was thought the 
Lord Chancellor would not conseut.——We learn with much concern 
from Lausanne that the Duchess of Orleans is still severely indisposed, 
although her state does not excite any immediate disquietude. Her 
carriage was lately overturned.——M Caussidiére, the notorious ex- 
prefect of Paris, has taken up his residence in Jersey. The French 





. there, having become acquainted with the privileges of the 
island, have refused to furnish the constables with the information 
gners.——The Austrian Government 


for the census of forej 


’s Bay, searched Prince Regent's | emzon, 90, are warmly commended.—The Wasp steam-sloop, Comm. Lord John 


The Duke of Wellington.—The performances of the new screw steamer, Agam. the exponent. It is indeed surprising how little he has changed in these essential 


requisites of the actor’s art. Time seems to have left untouched the nobler por- 


Hay, and the Niger steam sloop, Comm. I;. G. Heath, are to proceed to the Medi- | tions of his frame; the head and the trunk are still in enduring freshness. The 


terranean, to relieve the Scourge, Commander Lord Frederick H. Kerr, and the 
Spiteful, Comm. Parker.—A Cape paper says: “ We understand chat Comm. 
Belgrave, of the Hydra, is unable, from the state of his health. to continue in the 
command of that vessel, and that he will in consequence return shortly to England 
Lieut. Endor, first Lt, of the Styz, is it is said, to be appointed to command 


the Hydra. — 
Obituary. 


Prince Gustavus oF SwEDEN.—Prince Gustavus, Duke of Upland, and se- 
cond son of the King of Sweden, died at Christiana on the 24th ult, He landed 
there on the 16th ult. with their Majesties, and complained of indisposition. On 
the following day he was seized with violent fever, which ended fatally. The 
Swedish Ambassador at Paris had issued invitations for a grand diplomatic dinner 
for this day, but it has been necessarily put off in consequence of the death of the 
Prince, 


In Grosvenor-place, in the 65th year of his age, John Somers, second Earl 
Somers. Prior to his accession to the title, he sat in the House of Commons as 
member for Hereford from 1820 to 1832, and for Reigate from the latter year un- 
til 1841. His Lordship possessed a considerable estate both in Herefordshire 
and in Sussex ; his seat in the former being the fine Castle of Eastnor, and inthe 
latter Riegate Priory.—A: Malaga, on the 16:h ult, the Right Hon. and most Rev. 
Thomas Stuart Towasend, D.D., Lord Bishop of Meath. 


PAusic. 


THE FOUR Sinens—Lixp, Hayes, ALBon1, anpD Sontac.—There is a natural, 
though not always a very rational desire in the human mind, to institute com- 
parisons between, and generalise the merits of most of those of the same pro- 
fession : and though there is seldom much satisfaction or information to be deriv- 
ed from discussions of this sort, we deem the present a favourable opportunity 
for saying a few words touching the relative merits of the four famous songstress- 
es, who have of late given the public the chance of judging for themselves how 
far they could justify those European reputations with which they came amongst 
us. National prejudice, association, or individual leanings, will strongly bias 
many judgments in speaking upon these or similar subjects ; and the Hibernian 
who asked us with sparkling eyes if Catherine Hays was not the greatest song 
stress living, aad if it were not a fact that “ Jenny Lind could not hold a candle to 
her,” may be instanced, as a proof of how insuperable a barrier such prejudices 
must prove to the formation of any just criterion. We must therefore before go 
ing any further, point out how idle and foolish a thing it is thus to endeavour to 
reduce such artists to one level, in order to ascertain the pre-eminence of any 
of them, How multitudinous and diverse are the qualifications which go to 
form the reputation of great singers, and one quality for instance may be in remark- 
able perfection in one, which might be defective or wanting altogether in another. 
But there is one point of view, from which all these’ artists may be fairly looked 
atin a comparative light and their merits respectively balanced, and in which 
even prejudice itself may be dispossessed of a portion at least ofits bitterness; It is 
in the circumstance that their greatest renown has been won, their fame in fact 
made, in their execution of the music of the Italian opera ; their perfection, such as 
it is, heing mainly dependent upon what they have learned therein, and their 
style throughout being tinctured with its pecaliarities. Now, however much it 
may be regretted, it is an indisputable trath that in Italy alone has the voice been 
cultivated of late years with the attention and assiduity worthy of what may be 
called a science, its full power brought forward, and its full beauty displayed. 
The lyrical drama of Italy has afforded the amplest scope for the development of 
extraordinary vocal gifts, and its discipline has enabied these gifts to be applied to 
effects formerly unthought of. We cannot therefore wonder that finding so open 
a field for competition, many should have been desirous of obtaining therein the 
rich rewards of the successful ; and that after perchance a few brief struggles in 
favour of their own national music, the vocalists of other countries should have cast 
themselves wholly upon its broad arena. Infact they have had little to hope for 
from any other quarter. The question appears now to be, who have been most 
successful in this school—those of strong and energetic minds who have been in- 
spired to try their fortune in [tnliaa music, or the natives of the sunny clime whose 
lively and impassioned temperament gave it birth? We desire to give all credit 
to the genius, the taleat, and the musical ca!ture of che former, but we must say 
that we have always had reason to conclude that success was in favour of the latter. 
Jenny Lind’s great and unquestionable genius, Sontag’s high finish and long 
experience, and Miss Hayes’s high praise in having won unfading laurels even in 
the eternal city itself and before its most august judges, must all succumb we 
‘hink to that rare development of “ tae beautiful Itatian instinet’’ which we have 
seen in Alboni. We are indebted to Italy in tie musical way, far more than 
most are willing to acknowledge; and though her later productions may well be 
termed degenerate, so that with some persons ‘‘Italian’’ in music is a mere term 
of reproach, her fertile and inventive genius is unexhausted still —The most ez- 
traordinary amongst modern singers, in every sense of the word, is without 
doubt she who erst bore the name of, and whom we still remember as Jenny Lind . 
her success is a matter of history, a chapter in the marvellous, and yet we helieve 
that she falls far short of Madame Sontag in actual knowledge and attainment 
Madame Sontag possesses moveover that which we have never been able to dis. 
cover in Jenny Lind, a great dramatic force, and a generous abandon, which 
throws itself fully into the character and circumstance imagined. There was 
always to us a vast amonnt of matter-of-fact and hard reality about Jeuny Lind’s 
most singular performances; and though we should never object to having the 
science of music less mystified, for the benefit of the many, we think this does not 
comport well with the spirit of the operatic school to which she owed everything. 
—lItis singular that Catharine Hayes should be so much inferior to both Lind and 
Sontag in the singing of the simple ballad; but such is the fact, that whereas the 
two latter artists have struck a chord of the warmest sympathy in the ballad style 





failed even in the melodies of her own national Isle. It is a great error, however, 


performance was rendered further interesting from the fact, that nearly every 
member of the company was called into requisition, to give effect to the cast of 
“‘Much Ado about Nothing ;”’ and what was of infinitely more consequence, all 
seemed to enter into the spirit of their parts, with the best energy at their com- 
mand, as a tribute of respect to their manager. The consequence has been that 
the public have flocked in crowds, during the whole week, to the repetition of the 
comedy, as to adramatic treat rarely to be met with in these degenerate days of 
the Drama’s history. 
The Benedick of Mr, Wallack is a study for an artist. Differing from 
many of his celebrated predecessors and contemporaries in the part, he presents 
it as a portraiture singularly fresh, and unerringly telling in all the salient points 
of the character. Itis positively delightful to sit and mark the exquisite finish of 
his execution, matured and perfected as it is by experience and practice—not one 
of the author’s thoughts, but comes directly home to the hearer ; not the remotest 
coruscation of wit, humour, or sentiment, but sparkles brightly in his delivery, 
Nothing lags, nothing comes tardily off ; all is pointed, and seems to be appropriate, 
and is expressive. Perfection of this sort is seldom found, and, as in the case of 
Mr. Wallack, produces the most thorough satisfaction in such portions of an au- 
dience as are capable of tracing it step by step. In his main conception of Bene- 
dick our actor appears desirous to blend the lighter and the graver elements of 
the character into one harmonious whole; and in this he is eminently successful. 
His abrupt transitions are made naturally, and with great tact; and at the same 
time he revels in all Shakspeare’s rich conceits of the part, giving every brilliant 
scintillation with its fullest comic power. On the first night, this occasionally 
verged on the borders of exaggeration ; but his subsequent representations have 
been exquisitely chaste and close. But to enumerate in detail the admirable 
points that Mr.Wallack makes through his performance would occupy more space 
than we have at our disposal. It is sufficient to say, that the representation is one, 
that no genuine lover of Shakspeare should omit witnessing, In the present pros- 
pects of the stage, it must be very long before we shall again see such another re- 
presentative of Benedick. 
Miss;Laura Keene was entrusted with the part of the witty, high-spirited 
Beatrice, and under the training of her capable manager, she filled it well, much 
better indeed than we anticipated. Her scenes with Benedick were exceedingly 
effective; they were somewhat crude perhaps on the first night, but they have 
gradually toned down into a delineation decidedly enjoyable, and very creditable 
to so young an actress. She looks and dresses the part admirably; and could 
she divest herself of occasional primness, and make the sarcasms and witticisms 
of Beatrice resemble more the natural outpourings of a joyous, intellectual, 
keenly perceptive woman, we think she would come nearer the true conception 
of the poet.—Mrs. Hale is scarcely our ideal of the delicate Hero.—Ursula and 
Margaret find respectable representatives in Miss Tayleure and Mrs- Stephens, 
—The male characters of this comedy are seldom all adequately filled. The pre, 
sent cast is nut exactly what we should desire; and yet, as a whole it is accept- 
able, and in portions superlatively good.—Lester gives weight and interest to the 
inferior part of Pedro, and with his fine person and most tasteful costuming adds 
effectively to the groupings of the play.—Claudio is somewhat out of Walcot’s 
line ; and it is evidently hard work for him to assume the sentimental. But he 
strives hard, and can accommodate himself to an unthankful part with much ar- 
tistic skill —Mason elevates Leonato into a species of tragic importance. In the 
scenes where the father’s feelings are roused into action this is well enough; but 
otherwise he overlays the part. But it is a treat at all times to listen to his read- 
ing.—Blake, as the inflated Dogberry, looms out prodigiously in the cast. He 
has much improved in the mere artistic points of his delineation, since we saw 
him last, Is it the classic atmosphere he is now transferred to, that has produced 
the change? His performance on Wednesday was even an improvement on his 
first representation. He was more unctuous, more burly, more pompous, and 
more stolid. Blake occasionally fails in filling up his climaxes. We missed the 
full rendering of the speech, where Dogberry is enraged at being dubbed an 
“ass ;’’ but taking it as a whole, it is a rich presentment of the sapient official.— 
One of the choicest bits of artistic excellence tu our minds in the cast is the 
Verges of Mr. Hale. It is really a gem of its kind. The senility, the fatuus at- 
tempts at humour, and the profound deference to his superior are all nicely 
marked, His costume, making up, and action, all correspond,— Nor should we 
omit praise to the representatives of the watchman and the sexton, in the Dogber- 
rian groupe. They are each admirably filled.—Don John, Borachio, and Con- 
rade, are respectably rendered by Messrs. Rae, Seguin, and Phillips.—The per- 
formers of the serenade are also deserving of especial notice. This delicious 
musical gem is given with great taste and skill.—The accessories of scenery, cos- 
tumes, and appointments, have not been neglected. The new effects are all 
stamped with that classic taste, which has already elevated this house into quite 
a feature in our theatrical annals. Every particular in Mr. Wallack’s establish- 
ment indicates the presence of a master mind, directing the whole; and that too 
of one, long accustomed to wield the resources and to cater for the tastes of a Me- 
tropolitan audience. The most unobservant witness of a representation at this 
house cannot fail to be impressed with the minute attention manifested in every 
department of the stage business and arrangements, and with the refined and chaste 
taste pervading the whole. é ; z 

Mr. Wallack appears to have instituted a rigorous attention to the groupings, 
positions, and general business of the actors in their separate scenes—matters so 
commonly neglected with us in the present day. It is absolutely a treat to seea 
play here, so effectively rendered in all these minor and yet important poles. We 
have still farther to notice with reference to “Much Ado about Nothing’ that 
Mr. Wallack, though a star as well as a manager, has resisted the temptation to 
thrust himself prominently forward. His performance, each night, has been 


(which we cousider as really one of their greatest performances), Miss Hayes | marked by a singular absence of any pretensions. In his own exclusive scene, he 


of course takes his proper position, but in those in which he only forms a part of a 


to suppose that being able to do justice to a scena or an aria of Bellini at the same | whole, he falls into his appropriate place with becoming modesty and propriety. 
time qualifies a singer for a song or aballad. The one requires as much to be 


We have exceeded our usual limits in doing justice to the attractions of the 


: : i ish . Ww 
has just rendered tie observance {the Babbath oblizstory in all barts studied as the other, and perhaps demands more real labour. We now leave | Lyceum; but we have sincerely felt that it was due to this establishment. e 
, of the Sabbath obligatory in all pa 


of the imperial dominions. On that day all public and private works ian Epes te Rie had opiates of her coveurzinse, the goed fectings of She poblie 


are to be suspended, all shops closed, with the exception of those where | * large, and, we are sorry to think it, for the present to the patronage of Mr, Bar- | called in vain; and we are glad to see that one at Jeast 1s conscious of what is 





rovisions are retailed, which may be open only for certain hours —— | num, under whose auspices she is said to have recently sailed for California. 
The two largest screw ships of war in the world belong to the French 
and English navy. France has still her Wapoleon, and his great rival’s 





have long called upon managers for a closer attention to these points, but hitherto 


fitting for Metropolitan audiences, for his own dignity, and for his own interest, a8 


: i ‘ k 
To conelude, as regards Alboni, we may safely repeat that those who like thac | caterer for the refined and intellectual tastes of the community. Mr. Wallac 





which is perfect and genuine, may look upon her as being the most genuine and ' has already found out that his time and labour are not thrown away, 
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Notices of New Borks. 


Revusen Mepuicort; on THE Comine Man. By W. M. Savage. 
New York. 1852. Appleton.—The moral conveyed in this clever book 
is so fitted to this present time, that we had purposed devoting some 
space to its consideration, when we stumbled on the last number of the 
London Examiner, whose criticism is subjoined. What we mean by 
peculiar appropriateness of the moral may be found in the fact that in 
these days our young men of ability are apt to lack concentration of 
their energies. Versatility of talent is more coveted than it deserves 
to be; and superficiality ensues as matter of course. Our thought is 
well expressed in reference to this tale, by another English critic ; who 
says that it is a good practical sermon on the Seripture words, ‘ Reu. 
ben, unstable as water, thou shalt not excel,”—a truth, says he, as 
applicable to daily life as to higher concerns.—It should be added that 
Mr. Savage is also the author of ‘‘ The Bachelor of the Albany” and 
«‘ My Uncle the Curate,” both excellent books in their way. 


Reuben Medlicott is defined by Professor Chatterton, one of the gen- 
tlemen with whom the readers of this very profitable novel will become 
acquainted, as the coming man who never comes. Full of promise in 
his youth, exciting the highest expectations on all sides, able to do any- 
thing to which he will only make up his mind, he never does make up 
his mind, and fails accordingly. His great natural powers enable him 
to wander at will over the fields of human exertion, and to erect his 
house wherever it may please him to select the domain that he will 
make his own. He settles down to build, therefore, in many places ; 
but before he has advanced much higher than the first story of a house, 
his humour changes, and he shifts the development of his energies to 
other ground. A great energy of talk being among Reuben’s proper 
ties, this grows upon him pay Fs energies of action become less and less 
effective. His infirmities increase upon him, the quality of his talk de- 
teriorates, and the subjects among which his shifting enthusiasm travels 
become more absurd. Finally, after missing half-a dozen times the 
tide of fortune, he falls to pieces, stranded on the shore of active life. 
He has always been the Coming Man, and nothing more. The experi- 
ences of Reuben Medlicott form, therefore, as we have said, a novel 
very profitable to be read. Many a clever young reader will be all the 
better for this vigorous lesson from a practised pen on the necessity 
under which those lie who would do good to themselves or to society, 
of first finding their true me and of then working vigorously forward 
on it, without looking to the right hand or the left. 

The high reputation obtained by the former novels of Mr. Savage 
will cause the public to sit down with much expectation of a feast be- 
fore the present volumes, Every one will know his host, and be justi- 
fied in expecting choice food and good cookery. That the food is of the 
wholesomest, we have already shown, and that it is well presented we 
are quite able to testify. 

In the first place, however, it must be understood that Reuben Med- 
licott does not present the usual characteristics of a novel in respect 
of intricacy of plot, breathlessness of interest, harrowingness of tyrants, 
and devotedness of lovers. Mr. Savoge divides his work into nine books, 

refaces each with an Argument after the manner of Fielding, and has 

ndeed constructed his narrative very much more after the humour of 
Fielding, who raised novel-writing to the dignity of epic poetry, than 
in accordance with the custom of these later times. Fielding, however, 
never directed all the forces of a work to any one didactic purpose, and 
in that respect Mr. Savage has followed the humour of our modern 
school. That Good for Everything means Good for Nothing, is the 
moral chosen by the author of this book ; and his great care through 
out is to enforce it thoroughly by all the resources of his humour, wit, 
and knowledge, while he is carrying the reader through a series of 
scenes, and working out a group of well-contrasted characters, 

Among the characters of the book, Dean Wyndham is especially to 
be remembered. The hard headed, restless, overbearing, and ambi- 
tious polemic, with his tyranny and generosity, his leerning, and his 
mixture of worldly wisdom and simplicity of heart, is a character of 
the kind which bespeaks the utmost skill and power in the artist who 
depicted it on paper. The Dean is not one of those abstract ideas of 
some three or four qualities, with which our story- books are filled; but 
he isatrue man. You see him on all sides, the strong side and the 
weak, with good and evil mingled exactly as you see them in the world. 
The reader thinks of the Dean as he would of a living neighbour, some 
times well and sometimes ill, and would be puzzled, as he would be 
puzzled in a living man, to communicate a fair impression of ten 
stranger in a dozen sentences. He may be disliked by some, and liked 
by others, as the characters of those who knew him differ in suggesting 
principles by which to form opinion. In truth, Dean Wyndham is the 
true picture of a man not the less complex in his nature for possessing 
a few sttiking characteristics, and the picture is worked out in every 
detail with the most complete consistency. 

An extract taken from one of the arguments with which the books 
are prefaced will express not only a sound piece of doctrine in # sound 
form of words, but will express also a good deal of the spirit in which 
these volumes are written. 

A sensible reader will take things as he finds them in the book in his hand, 
very much as a wise man makes up his mind to take things as they are in human 
life, jogging along with the nymph Goodhumour hanging on his arm,—the best 
companion, rely upon it, for getting through a book as well as for getting through 
the world. We du not advise the reader, nor anybody else, to go to school to 
Diogenes in his tub; the gooey! we do recommend is that where we were 
trained ourselves, that which was founded ages agoin Greece by that cheerful 
philosopher, who not only held, with Sir Toby, that “life consists of the four ele- 
ments,’” but was much inclined also to Sir Andrew's opinion, that good fellow- 
ship entered largely into the composition, though perhaps he did not lay it down 
so broadly as the boozy knight in the inimitable play. Nor let it be thought that 
in recommending the school of Democritus we would wish to sce the faces of our 
audience “‘ wearing a universal grin,’’ as that of Nature did upon the day of Tom 
Thumb's victory. The philosophy of Abdera consisted in the habit of looking at 
the sunny side of things, not in the idle trick of giggling like a girl, or laughing 
like a clown in a pantomime. Be as grave as you will, provided there is no sour- 
ness in your gravity, and you graciously receive what is honestly intended to 
pieese you. Let it be in chemistry as it may, very little, morally speaking, is to 

done by the action of the acids. Hannibal is the only personage on record 
who ever gained an advantage by vinegar. Ifwe authors are expected to have 
honey on our lips, that our periods may flow mellifluously, surely our readers 
ought to have honey in their hearts, that their judgments may run sweetly. Ah, 
that honey of the mind is a heavenly quality— 


* Aerii mellis celestia dona.” 


You will not be the worse critic, if you must be of that quorum, for having all 
Hybla within you. As to write with bitterness is no mark of an able author, so 
to read with bitterness is as little a characteristic of the judicious reader. We 
are your hosts; you are opr guests, and we pray you to remember the duties, 
obligations, and responsibilities incumbent upon you by virtue of that jovial rela- 
tionship. You are bound to come to us with an unwrinkled brow and a bright 
eye, arraying your inner man in some fest:ve suit made of cloth of sunshine, if it 
is to be had; all urbanity and complaisance, proving yourself a gentle and gra- 


civus reader in reality, as you undoubtedly are by the forms and courtesy of the 
world of letters.  * ‘ 


As humble counterpart to Mr. Medilicott, there is a Frenchman who 
ne by various names at various times, and who, like Reuben, fails 
or want of the necessary faculty of perseverance in one course for any 
length of time. Reuben becomes Member for Chichester, and is op 
posed by Dr. Pigwidgeon, the booby son of an apothecary neighbour, 
famous for his meanness, and his great perseverance as asponge. That 
quality of perseverance alone, even in meanness, makes Pigwidgeon 

euben’s formidable rival. The Frenchman, who plays as a little sa- 
tellite about the planet Reuben, comes down into the heat of the elec- 
tion, and is duly warmed. All election scenes are excellent, but we 
can only afford to take a peep at Chichester during the crisis: 

And here let us do Mr. Medlicott the justice and the honour of saying, that one 
admirable and remarkable quality distinouished him as a public speaker ; he 
never loved to induige in coarse or scurrilous language ; his diction was general- 
ly refined and gentlemanlike, more tending to the extreme of too much delicacy, 
than toomuch force. His flowers of speech, as he would have expressed it him- 
self, were often exotic, but they were never unsavoury weeds. [rom Billings- 
gate he shrunk with instinctive horror. When he assailed an adversary, it wa3 


not with mire from the pool, but the shining pebble from the brook ; much the most 
effective, 


giant. 


On the part of the Magpies, however, there was no restraint of either tongue or 
a. Dr. Page’s anticipations were perfectly correct. The fear of his cudgel 
ing removed from the eyes of the slanderers, not only was the retraction dic- 
tated by Page flung into the fire, but the assault was renewed and continued, with 
the most malignant aggravations and embellishments to the end of the contest, 
Pon one occasion only was personal retribution exacted, Though the apothe- 
cary escaped the cudgel, he was not so fortunate as to elude another corrector of 
the press, in the still more irregular shape of an umbrella. A crowd of Reuben's 
riends were standing one morning at an open window in the Parrot, reading the 
‘4st and most scandalous production of the enemy ; aontaining the broadest and 


as well as the most creditable, mode of levelling either a dwarf or a 
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vilest allusions to the Beauvoisins, and their domestic relations with Mr. Medii- 


cott. 

“ It ought to be calmly answered,” said Mr. Cox. 

“ And rigorously prosecuted,” added somebody else. 

“ Answered rm | prosecuted !”” cried the Doctor ; “ there is only one way of pro- 
secuting an article like that; if my hands were not tied, I know the answer it 
would receive from me. This comes of binding a man over to keep the peace 
towards all the rascals in England, at a great constitutional crisis like this. I'll 
never forgive you for it, Mr. Cox.” 

Mr. Broad and the Frenchman (the latter very naturally) were also among the 
indignants ; the latter veuting his wrath with all the grotesque action and in all the 
odd imprecations of his country. Presently some one near a window called out 
—“ There goes the scoundrel himself, the leader of the gang!"’ The apothecary 
was sneaking past the Parrot on his way to his son’s committee at the Magpie. 
Everybody ran to the window to hiss and groan him; but the Frenchman (after 
a single look to make certain of Mr. Pigwidgeon’s person) rushed down stairs, 
out into the street, shouting ‘‘ that he was not bound to keep de peace towards 
Monsieur Pigviggen,” and the next moment was seen banging the unfortunate 
apothecary about the head, and everywhere else, with his umbrella, kicking him 
at the same time in the most ignominious manner; and in retarn to all demands 
on the part of the kickee to know the reason for such outrage, simply replying, 
“You are Pigviggen, dat is de reason! you are Pigviggen, dat is reason enoug 
sare !"* still banging him until the umbrella almost went to pieces, and the bystand- 
ers at length interposed on behalf of order and humanity. . : 


Reuben Medlicott forms a valuable addition to our best works of 
contemporary fiction, among which the previous works of the same 
writer Love already taken a most honourable place. 





Hine Arts. 


Bryan GALLery.—We promised our readers a glance at the con- 
tents of this interesting collection, and they shall have it, at least in 
part, this day. We use the word “interesting” advisedly, because it 
is on the whole the most applicable term that we can hit upon, for ex- 
pre sing one’s feelings after passing carefully through the Flemish, 
Dutch, and German Schools, numbering 105 pictures, to which for the 
moment our attention will be confined.—The catalogue gives the names 
of the painters alphabetically ; but the position of their works upon the 
walls does not accord with the numerical order. This arrangement, 
or rather this want of arrangement, may bother those persons who 
bring nothing into the Gallery save the printed register of its contents 
and the knowledge of a few great names. These are they who never 
discover the beauties of a work, until they know from whom it eman- 
ates, and whose remarks are generally limited to ‘‘ Ohs!” and ** Ahs !” 
when they find themselves in the presence of genius, but not quite at 
home with it. We believe that the safest way to test your knowledge 
or your love of Art, is to let your eye make the selection of what 
pleases it, ere you consult the record in your hand. One may thus 
err in judgment; but at least one’s opinions are honest. 

Let us follow alphabetically a few of these men of the Netherlands. 
And we do not dwell upon Backhuisen whose marine views are noted, 
because in the two specimens here given we see little warrant for his 
celebrity, save the marvellous truth of his clouds, in No. 3.—But we 
pause upon Cornelius Bega, an artist comparatively unknown, and in- 
vite attention to his No. 6, ‘‘ Boors drinking and smoking.” Boors 
they are indeed, but each face has its individuality; whilst, with 
scarcely a bit of colour except brown and red, there is a certain com- 
pleteness of effect produced without any approach to monotony, as the 
result of such simple treatment.—We doubt whether Berghem and 
Jean Both will attract the unadvised spectator ; although the latter 
contributes a couple of pleasant Italian Sketches, Nos. 15 and 16, 
which are much indebted to the spirited figures by Lingelbach con- 
tained in them.—Not so with Philip de Champagne, whose large circu- 
lar ‘* Portrait of a Jansenist,’” No. 19, will scarcely be passed by. 
There is something of coldness perhaps in his pictures, an absence of 
the mens divinior peculiar to lofty genius; but they are ably studied, 
correctly drawn, and carefully wrought, and have moreover in them 
obvious honesty of purpose and of treatment (if one may use such an 
expression) which are entirely satisfying. The hand of the Jansenist 
here is in itself a study.—Cuyp, bless his sunny smiling landscapes ! 


shows that the innate vulgarity of the Flamand could be shaken off by 
others than Van Dyck. In looking at it, you will probably call to 
mind a head by Leonardo da Vinci.—There may be greater names in 
the catalogue, but there is no finer landscape on the walls of these two 
rooms than No. 42, by Huiseman de Malines, admirable in its distribu- 
tion of light and shade, in the management of its details, and the vigour 
and simplicity that characterise it. It needs » stronger light, and 
might perchance be improved by a better frame.—Hobbema is a great 
name ; but we cannot hold our breath before the one sample of his 
landscapes that we find here, in No. 41. Forcible it certainly is, but 
not attractive; and even if it have some charms that lie too deep for 
our ken, the wretched, heavy, down-tumbling clouds would prevent us 
any pleasure in looking at it.—Sir Peter Lely may be fairly enough 
seen in No. 45, a female portrait, and we should say not a flattered 
one. There is an agreeable sobriety in the tints, and a correspond- 
ing breadth in the ample folds of the drapery.—A very small and 
highly finished head by Van Neck, No. 53, deserves examination. —The 
same may be said, and the hint will more probably be taken (especially 
by ladies), im regard to No. 56, a portrait of Madame de Montespan as 
St. Cecilia, by Gaspard Netscher. This is emphatically a pleasing 
picture ; rich and warm in colour, and elaborately worked up, and yet 
saved from a charge of over-finish, by the general tone that pervades it. 
We doubt not that some of our fair readers, who visit this Gallery om 
the faith of our recommendation, will consult their own unguided 
tastes by limgering. long before it.—The Van Ostades, Adrian and 
Isaac, are seen here, each in a single specimen. The former's wife 
and child, No. 59, must be studied; their heads approach the perfee- 
tion of miniature painting. We can scarcely say as much for their 
hands. ‘ The Interior, School-room,” by the latter, is a very singular 
affair. It might be called a school for grown children er for dwarfs, 
since in place of boys and girls, we have nothing but hump-backed 
peasants. Further still, there is another peculiarity; all the heads, 
male and female, seem as though they were variations from one single 
original! Who can say that Van Ostade did not wager on his ability 
to manufacture a whole school-room from one sitter, or that this is not 
the result of som2 such capricious fancy ? 

We had intended to complete to-day our notice of this part of Mr, 
Bryan’s exhibition; but we find that Rembrandt, Rubens, and two or 
three others demand more space than we can reasonably afford, and 
we therefore must take them up hereafter. 





Tue Late Mr. Witi1aM Finpen.—It was only last week that we 
spoke of Mr. W. Finden as one of the seven eminent historical engravers 
whose names were attached to a petition to her Majesty for the re- 
cognition of the claim of engravers to the full honours of the Royal 
Academy, and we have now to announce that the affixing of his signa- 
ture to that petition was one of the last acts of Mr. Finden’s life. He 
caught cold on his return from a meeting of his fellow engravers—the 
cold aggravated an old complaint, disease of the heart—and on the 20th 
of September he was no more. He died a widower in the 65th year of 
bis age. Mr. William Finden was the elder brother of Mr Edward 
Finden, in conjunction with whose name his own is honourably men- 
tioned, and will be remembered hereafter in the history of art in this 
country. He was, we believe, a pupil of the late Mr. Charles Warren, 
known to collectors by his exquisite engraving after ‘*‘ The Broken 
Jar” by Wilkie. From Warren he learnt much, but he was under more 
secret and really greater obligations in his art to Mr. James Heath 
(father of the late Mr. Charles Heath) than he was to Mr. Warren— 
many of his early works done for embellishing books published by 
Sharpe, Suttaby, and others, bearing unmistakeable evidences how 
carefully he had given his day and nights to the study of Mr. Heath’s 
engravings. In this style some of his early plates for Smirke’s ** Don 
Quixote,” are excellent examples of his art. Mr. Finden’s great works 
—works great in point of size—are not numerous. His largest and best 
is his full-1 portrait of Gecrge the Fourth seated on a sofa, from 
the original pieture painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence for the Mar- 
chioness of vey — work is a true translation of 
th the fee 





how came he to be a Dutchman, with not a particle of Dutch quality 
about him, unless it be his fidelity to nature? So have we often thought, 
whether in the Louvre, or in the charming Gallery of Dulwich. But 
Mr. Bryan exhibits him in somewhat unfamiliar guise; for if, in No. 
23, the cows chew the cud and the mellow sunlight glints upon the 
landscape as Cuyp’s cows and sunlight are wont to do, we should not 
have guessed that the good Burgomaster with his wife and children, in 
No. 24, owed their existence also to him. This ‘‘ Flemish Family” 
should be examined, so quaint, so antiquated, so unlike us moderns, 
and yet withal so life-like and natural, that you would swear to each 
member being a good likeness. By the way, there is no number at- 
tached to this picture, but it is a large one, of oblong shape, and newly 
framed. Do not look for it, with any idea that you will at once recog- 
nize a Cuyp; for we repeat that it does not savour of his style. We 
may add too that in exhibiting this very curious sample of a popular 
artist who may be called a mannerist in the best sense of the term, we 
find an additional proof of the genuineness of Mr. Bryan’s collection — 
** The Presentation at the Temple,” No. 27, by Dietrich, is a masterly 
painting, having more affinity however in our eyes with the Italian, than 
with the Dutch school of Art. Still, there is something in its breadth 
of light and shade that reminds one of Rembrandt ; nor would we have 
this remark appear contradictory of what precedes it. In many re- 
spects Rembrandt soared far above his local contemporaries. We only 
dwell further on this gem by Dietrich, in order to invite the reader’s 
attention to two peculiarities ; first, the exquisite gradation of distances 
preserved through the multiplicity of figures; second, the boldness, 
beauty, and successful effect, with which differing tints of white are 
placed in juxtaposition. But how unequal are artists; we only re- 
member No. 28, ‘‘ Abraham discarding Hagar,” also by Dietrich, as 
remarkable for the incorrect drawing and squat figure of the Patriarch. 

Van Dyck is seen to greatest advantage in No. 29, a * Crucifixion,” 
& cabinet picture of exceeding beauty. But its perfectness as a whole 
can scarcely be traced, unless the spectator bestows undivided and 
somewhat protracted attention upon it; and to this, the painful nature 
of the subject will act in some cases as a drawback. We can only 
commend it as a work in which the master’s hand and mind are per- 
ceptible to those who look for them. Above it, in strange contrast, 
hangs the “ Portrait of a Princess,” a thing of furbelows and ribbons, 
but in whose flesh tints the same truth and delicacy of colouring may 
be seen. Exquisitely charming too is ‘‘The Vision of St. Louis,” a 
miniature painting, highly finished but finished off-hand, and glowing 
with bright but harmonious tints. It is a bijou, and almost faultless. 
The one defect, plain to the critical eye, is the bad drawing of one limb 
of the angelic figure that holds St. Peter’s (?) crozier.— The Cruci- 
fixion,” No. 34, by Jean Van Eyck, who flourished A. D. 1370, should 
be observed because he is believed to have been the first painter in oil. 
For the rest we have nothing to say of him, unless it be that he exhi- 
bits the same materiality in treating ideal subjects that is charac- 
teristic of his school, and which will farther be perceived in a copy of 
John Hemling’s ‘‘ Conception,” No. 39, and in Quentin Matsys’ * Christ 
crowned with thorns,” No. 49. These Flemings would take their bur- 
gesses, or swineherds, or dairy-maids, and clothing them with the 
mere appendages of spirituality believed that they had manufactured 
them into Virgins, and Saints, and Apostles. The same John Hem- 
ling’s ‘* Marriage of St. Catharine,” No. 88, would, however, seem to 





ture rendered of an artist. The price for the G 
the Fourth was large. Mr. Finden received 1,500 gunieas for engray- 
ing it—the highest price, we believe, ever paid for engraving a por- 
trait. After the eofa King George, Mr. Finden’s next important 
works in point of size and merit are his ‘‘ Highlander’s Return” ( 
Wilkie still an ornament at Cassiobury); ‘‘ The Village Festival,” 
after the well-known picture by the same artist, painted for Mr. 
Angerstein, and now in the National Gallery; and ‘‘ The Naughty 
Boy,” @ boy standing, with dogged look, close to his broken slate— 
after the original by Sir Edwin Landseer in Mr. Sheepshanks’s col- 
lection. For ‘“‘The Highlander’s Return” he received 600 guineas; 
and for ‘* The Naughty Boy” 150 guineas. What he received for ‘* The 
Village Festival’ we do not remember to have heard. He was never 
happier than in this engraving after Wilkie. Working for the book- 
sellers as Mr. Finden and his brother worked, gave them both a taste 
for work on their own account. It was not long, therefore, before they 
became publishers—not ostensibly, but really publishers, as sharing 
in the profits and loss of their new undertakings. Their great work, 
in this branch of their profession, was ‘‘ The Byron Illustrations” —a 
really beautiful work—conceived and executed with great spirit, taste, 
and success. Except in the remarkable instance of ‘The Byron 
Illustrations,” Mr: Finden and his brother were unsuccessful pub- 
lishers. Buoyed up by the Byron success, Mr. William Finden 
launched into other expensive undertakings, and of which the most 
important, and perhaps the most costly, was ‘“‘ The Gallery of British 
Art.” In this venture he wrecked his Byron savings, and he became 
a poor man. The last great work on which Mr. Finden was employed, 
was an engraving for the Art Union of London, after Hilton’s large 
icture of ‘‘ The Crucifixion.” Mr. Finden lies buried in the General 
emetery at Highgate.— Atheneum. 
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TROUBLE IN A HAPPY VALLEY. 


The greatest inundation which has occurred this century has just 
carried misery and desolation through this secluded valley. On Thurs- 
day last the rain commenced falling in torrents, and when morning 
broke the Arve had risen considerably, but there seemed no reason to 
apprehend any danger, as the river carved for itself a channel deep and 
wide enough, one would have thought, to drain all the Alps between 
Chamounix and Geneva. It was observed, however, with some uneasi- 
ness, that the stream which precipitates itself from the Glaciers des 
Bois into the river Arveiron had swollen inte a cataract. Towards 
night the river had risen 5 or 6 feet above its ordinary level, and the 
mountain sides were marked in every direction with the white seams of 
new water courses On Friday morning the aspect of the Arve, as it 
tore through the village, hurrying forest trees, planks, and fragments 
of wooden Fridges on its turbid waters, and momentarily rushing higher 
and higher up against its banks, was enough to excite the gravest ap- 
prehensions. All the people in the vilage turned out by beat of drum 
to help each other in the approaching calamity. It was not long com- 
ing. Ere 9 o'clock a.m , the river had burst its banks, and flooded the 
whole of the lower part of the valley, sweeping away the flax crops of 
the poor cottagers left out to dry, and covering their scanty supplies of 
food and corn with thick layers of white mud, composed of the débris 
of granite and shale rocks, which will take years to remove. The 
increasing force and power of the torrent was marked every minute by 
the greater size of the trees and timber it bore slong, and, by-and-by, 
the most painful feelings were excited by the appearance of the plan 
and roofs of chalets whirling down inits waves, which boiled and chafed 
in huge masses of water resembling liquid mortar. All the 
at the hotels turned out, in spite of the incessant rain, to watch a sight 
so novel and so terrible. Above their heads hung a dark conopy of 
clouds, which settled down to the very base of the Alps, or dr now 
and then up along the mountain sides, only to show eye pouring 
down their furious cascades through the pine-trees, to reveal the 
ampler currents of the watercourses. Around on every side was a 
dense vapour, concealing every object at the distance of 100 yards, but 
still leaving the angry rush of the roaring Arve and its chaotic bur- 
dens but too plainly visible as it seethed through its widely spreading 
banks, which grew more distant from each o with every minute. 





have been painted in Italy; the figure on the left, clothed in green, 


The sound of the huge boulders which it forced along. as they struck 
the rocky bottom, literally shook the ground and filled the air like 
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thunder, and the long reverberations of the avalanches ming- 


with this horid tumult, the crash of trees and timber, and the 
hissing of the toppling waters of river and cataract, formed an awfal 
eborus. The anxious faces of the villagers but too well revealed the 


amount of the destruction that was taking place, as surrounding their 
priest, who stood with uncovered head beneath the sooeing clouds, they 
gazed from the bridges in hopeless despair at the torreat below. 

ity the fragments which passed in quick succession it was known that 
all the bridges along the road to Martigny had been destroyed, and, 
from experience, they had reason to believe greater mischief would be 
done lower down the valley. Atthe Hotelde Londres strenuous efforts 
were made to preserve the bridge which led from the gardens across 
the river to the road ascending towards the Cascade des Pelerins, and 
large beams of wood, trees stripped of their branches, were convey 
with great laboar, and placed so that one end was fixed under the bridge 
and the other, weighed down by large stones and balks of timber, rested 
on the ground; but, in spite of this eccentric engineering, it was plain 
to those who watched the progress of the flood that the erection could 
not long withstand the furious tide that beat against its buttresses. 
Before 11 o’clock the waters had rushed into the hotel garden, andina 
few moments after the stone buttresses and foundations were sapped 
and overthrown, and with a tremendous crash down came the bridge 
into the Arve, which, whirling it round and round likea straw, speedily 
hurried it out of sight. Only one bridge was now left in the village, 
and it was crowded during the day with people, and, though several 
false alarms caused them to run off, it was fortanately so high above 
the Arve, and its foundations were so strong, that it escaped all injary 
All the walls by the side, and part of the roadway, however, were 
washed away. On walking by the mountain side, above the valley, the 
aeene of the torrent was frightful. Enormous pine trees, asn, 

beeches of great bulk were to be seen struggling to rise out of the 
race, and lifting their dark roots and branches for an instant, but to be 
whelmed eniate the stream, the course of which was marked every- 
where by ruined mills and half-drowned chalets. Women, gathered on 
the hill-side, stood wringing their hands and weeping as they looked on 
their submerged homes, their friendly roofs just peeping above the 
water, or, with their husbands, fathers, and sons, bore their humble 
household goods to some securer elevation. All the population agreed 
im saying they had never heard of or seen such a deluge before, and I 
certainly was inclined to believe it, from witnessing the ineflicient and 
wnskilful attempts they made to check the destruction caused by the 
river. For the most part, indeed, they submitted in silence to a ca- 
lamity which they seemed to consider inevitable and irremediable. The 
small millers whose houses stood by the roadside were of course the 
great sufferers. In every case their dwellings were destroyed, and 
their property carried away ; and it was melancholy to see some of those 
great stout fellows crying like children as they beheld the fruits of 
years of industry and toil swallowed up in an instant for ever. A more 
touching subject for a painter than one of these sad groups perched on 
® rock over their home, and lamenting over its loss, as they watched 
the Arve scaling its walls, till it gurgled through the windows and the 
whole building sank with a crash, could not be imagined. It is to be 
that M. Hugard, a Savoyard landscape painter, who is here by 
er of the French Government to finish some large pieces of Alpine 
scenery for the Ecole des Mines, may render the wool familiar with the 
details of this flood, of which the pen can never convey a description 
In one night the river rose, in some places, 25 and 30 feet. All com- 
munication has been cut off between us and Geneva, and up and down 
the valley, for some days; but there are many reports respecting the 
loss of life and property down towards Sallenches. It is said that 50 
persons have been drowned at Bonneville, and that those who escaped 
were taken out of the top windows in boats. Persons beionging to other 
hamlets down the valley are missing. Mules, cows, sheep, and goats, 
have perished in numbers; and, if one were to credit the stories told 
by the peasantry, they must have been the richest set of fellows in the 
world before the flood burst on them. The lowest estimate any of them 
fixes on his persona) disaster is about 2,000f. ; and it is astonishing to 
see how quietly they endure the annihilation of such comparatively 
solossa! possessions ; there being only one instance, to my knowledge, 
of one of these rural Croesi getting drunk, that being the case of a man 
who avowed that not being able to bear his misfortunes en philosophe, 
be had had recourse to the bottle on purpose. As some slight token of 
their sympathy, the visitors at the various hotels subscribed 500f. for 
the sufferers. 

As a counterpoise to this afflicting visitation, by which no doubt loas 
of life and great destruction of property have been caused, it may be 
stated that nothing hasever been known like the multitude of tourists, 
particularly of English, which has visited Chamousix this year; and 
ef course there has been a corresponding ouclay of capital on mules, 

ides, and provisions. A summer drift of travellers has been setting 

steadily towards this secluded village ; and it would be of little con- 
sequence to state the fact, but that the continued wet weather renders 
it a matter of doubt whether some of them will get back in time enough 
for their various engagements in law, love, or medicine. Whole classes 
of Universitymen have been seized with a desire to accomplish the 
ascent of Mont Blanc, which matter of fact Mr. Murray declares to be 
a feat peculiarly agreeable to the insane. Tender long-legged lads 
who pull small oars in obscure university boats, and who could scarce 
ran up “‘ One tree hill” without puffing, have been bullying their un- 
happy tutors to letthem ‘“‘do Munt Blanc, ‘The guides say it will be 
jolly weather, and that I am just the kind of fellow for it ;” and many 
an Alpenstock marked ‘‘ Grands Mulets,” or more rarely ‘‘ Grand 
Plateau,” will rocord in some deserted corner at home the failure of 
the enthusiastic climbers who have made the attempt this season. 
No less than seven parties have set out on this expedition this summer, 
and all, save one, that of Mr. Browne and Mr. Goodall, have returned 
back to Chamounix weatherbeaten and bootless, after an awful waste 
of pocket-money, and heavy bills to be defrayed by that munificent 
rson the “« governor.” On Wednesday evening, soon after I arrived, 
saw a gentleman very red in the face and feeble in the legs, walking 
across the garden to the bathhouse. He had just returned from an 
eapntetntl ateagt on the summit of the monarch, and he is now in 
bed, and likely to remain there for some time, from subsequent illness. 
His companions. Mr. C. Lake Russell and his son, were more fortunate, 
for they did not suffer much, and they say they would have gained the 
top “‘ only for the weather.” Not in the least deterred by this failure, 
two gentlemen started that very day—Mr. Grosvenor and Mr. Ken- 
nard, with a strong party of guides, but they only reached the Grand 
Mulets, and, after a wretched, bivouac for the night, exposed to ahigh 
wind, rain, and snow, returned to Chamounix on Thursday morning in 
rather desolate guise. 1 do not despair of hearing that the ascent will 
soon be attempted in balloons, and of the approach by this mode, and 
by the route across the glaciers, I would infinitely prefer the former, 
if the alternative were forced upon me. It requires a rare union of 
good weather (snowfall is desirable under certain circumstances), 
muscular energy, powers of endurance, and “luck,” to reach the 
sommité of Moni Blanc; and, when there, few can enjoy the view, and 
still fewer have any view to enjoy. The uncertainty of the horrors 
one has to encounter, the great risk and danger, which those who know 
them best are most afraid of, the novelty of the feat, and the wonders 
of the ice kingdom, will always give a charm to the ascent of Mont 
Blanc in the eyes of the young and daring, which no prudential con 
siderations can destroy; and it is fortunate that hitherto nothing 
worse than defeat has followed the efforts of those who have failed to 
accomplish it —Letter from Chamouniz, 19th ult. 








ANECDOTES OF THE LATE DUKE. 


**When still at Eton, I have been told that Lord Wellesley, Lord 
Maryborough, and the Duke, were invited to pass their holydays with 
Lady Dungannon, in Shropshire, and, being full of fun, they asked 
each other what news they should tell when they arrived. One of them 
pape that they should say (a pure invention) that their sister Anne 

run off with the footman, thinking it was likely to produce some 
sensation. This they accordingly did, and shocked Lady Dungannon 
most dreadfully ; they entreated, however, that she would not mention 
the circumstance to any one, hoping, as they said, that their sister 
might come back again. Lady Dungannon now excused herself, having 
romised to pay a visit to her neighbour, Mrs. Mytton; and, unable to 
ep this secret, of course told it to her. On her return she nearly 
killed them by saying, ‘ Ah, my dear boys, ill news travelsapace. Wiil 
ou believe it? Mrs. Mytton knew all about poor Anne’ This ztory 
is worthy of Sheridan, and if he had heard it he would certainly have 
introduce? it into one of his plays. 
“ Speaking of the tree under which he was said to have taken up his 
position at Waterloo, some one mentioned that it had nearly been cut 
away, and that people would soon doubt if it had ever existed. The 
Duke at once said that he remembered the tree perfectly, and that a 
Scotch sergeant had come to him to tell him that he had observed it 


lady said, ‘I ho 
know I thought it very good advice.’ 


who asked if she was sitting on his right side, and if he had benefited 
by the operation which she heard h 
so painful tohim. He said, in reply, that the gentleman had been bold 
enough to ask him for a certificate, but that he had really been of no 
service to him, and that he could only answer him by saying—* I tell 
you what, I won’t say a word about it.’ 


interesting to him, and was never seen to lounge about, or to be en- 
tirely idle. 
his own early despatches, and that he said—* When in India I thought 


I was a very little man, but now I find that I was a very considerable 
man.’ 


of York, and reappointed him a second time to his staff on again suc- 
ceeding Lord Hill as commander-in-Chief, saying that no difference in 


politics onght to separate them, and that, if he thought so too, he was 
to come to him. 


frequently keep him waiting; but his only remark was, ‘I believe my 
brother thinks he is still Governor-General of India, and that I am only 
Colonel Wellesley.’ 


been told that the Duke handed him a short paper of instructions, and 
on his returni 


them, go out and execute them.’ 


of Napoleon bearing a Fortune upon a globe in the right hand, a tri- 
bute often paid to successful commanders. 
saw the statue in Canova’s studio, admired it excessively ; his only cri- 
ticism was that the globe appeared too small for the figure. 

who was a great admirer of Na} 

answered this very happily, ‘ Vous pensez bien, my Lord, que la 
Grande Bretagne n’est pas comprise.’ 


from Elba it happened that a great diplomatic dinner was given (I be- 
lieve by Prince Metternich), and, as the guests arrived, all were anx- 
ious to detect by the Duke’s manner if he had heard the news. 
countenance, however, gave no sign; but, waiting patiently till all the 
company had assembled, he said, ‘ Gentlemen, have you heard of the 
Emperor's escape ?? Then, approaching Prince Talleyrand and placing 
his hand on his shoulder, he added, ‘ Quant a moi, Munsieur de Tal- 
leyrand, je suis soldat de Roi du France; thus promptly declaring his 
resolution, and leading the minds of all to that alliance which proved 
so successful in all its results. 


funeral in Heary VI.’s Chapel at Eton, and was in the organloft, when 
I saw the four brothers standing at his grave—the Duke with a calm, 
serene, but serious look, a short black military cloak over his shoul- 
ders, and not the sign of a riband or star to be seen. 
elapsed, and he, the last of his family, is now numbered with the 
dead.” —Correspondent of the Examiner. 


sage from the memoirs of the late General v. Miffling, written by him- 
self, under the title of ‘*‘ dus meinem Leben,” will perhaps at this mo- 
ment be read with some interest. 


munications between the head quarters of Blucher and the Duke of 


Napoleon from Elba: 


She Albion, 


you did, Sir” He replied, ‘I really forget, but I 
** On another occasion his deafness was alluded to by Lady A——, 
been performed, and had been 


** He sometimes read aloud, commenting upon such works as were 


I have heard that Lord Douro one day found him reading 


What greatness there is even in this simplicity ! 
**The Duke took Colonel Anson as his aide de-camp from the Duke 


‘* The Duke to the last often visited Lord Wellesley ; who would as 


** On asking Sir Charles Napier to take the command in India, I have 
them to him he said, ‘ Well, then, if you understand 
** All who knew Apsley House must have seen the celebrated statue 
Lord Bristol when he first 


Canova, 
poleon, addressing an English nobleman, 


** On the day that intelligence reached Vienna of Napoleon's escape 


His 


** As an old Etonian I went down to be present at Lord Wellesley’s 


Ten years have 


Tue Duxe Sparine unis Great ApversaAry.—The following pas- 


Miffling was the agent of all com- 


Wellington during the march of the allies on Paris, after the return of 


** During the march (after the battle of Waterloo) Blucher had once 
a chance of taking Napoleon prisoner, which he was very anxious to 
do; from the French Commissioners who were sent to him to propose 
an armistice, he demanded the delivery of Napoleon to him as the first 
condition of the negotiations. I was charged by Marshal Blucher to 
represent to the Duke of Wellington that the Congress of Vienna had 
declared Napoleon outlawed, and that he was determined to have him 
shot the moment he fell into his hands. Yet he wished to know from 
the Duke what he thought of the matter; for if he (the Duke) had the 
same intentions, the Marshal was willing to act with him in carrying 
them into effect. 

** The Duke looked at me rather astonished, and began to dispute the 

correctness of the Marshal's interpretation of the proclamation of 
Vienna, which was not at all intended to authorize or incite to the 
murder of Napoleon; he believed, therefore, that no right to shoot him 
in case he should be made prisoner of war could be founded on this do- 
cument, and he thought the position both of himself and the Marshal 
towards Napoleon, since the victory had been won, was too high to per 
mit such an act to be committed. I had felt all the force of the Duke’s 
arguments before I delivered the message [ had very unwillingly under 
taken, and was therefore not inclined to oppose them. ‘I therefore,’ 
continued the Duke, ‘ wish my friend and colleague to see this matter 
in the light I do; such an act would give our names to history stained 
by acrime, and posterity would say of us, they were not worthy to be 
his conquerors ; the more so, as sach a deed is useless, and can have no 
object.” Of these expressions, I only used enough to dissuade Blucher 
from his intentions.” 
There are three despatches given by Muffling in the appendix to his 
memoirs, in which the execution of Napoleon is urged on the Duke of 
Wellington by Blucher; they are signed by Gneisenau, and leave no 
doubt of the determination to revenge the bloodshed of the war on the 
cause of it, had he fallen into the hands of the Prussian Commander. 
Blucher’s fixed idea was that the Emperor should be executed on the 
very spot where the Duc d’Eoghien was put to death The last des- 
patch yields an unwilling assent to the Duke of Wellington’s remon- 
strances, and calls his interference ‘dramatic magnanimity,” which 
the Prussian head quarters did not at all comprehend. Probably bat 
few Freachmen are aware of the existence of this correspondence, or 
that it is an historical fact Napoleon’s life was saved by his rival, 
whom it cost no small exertion to save it. 


—_——_o—_—. 


Tue Deatu-Boat.—Our town was startled this morning by the 
receipt of intelligence from Lytham of the loss of eight lives by the up- 
setting of the lifeboat belonging to that place. This appalling casualty, 
by which — women have been rendered widows and eight families 
of children deprived of the means of subsistence, took place yesterday 
afternoon. Lytham, the scene of the unfortunate occurrence, is well 
known as a watering: place, and is situated at the estuary of the Ribble, 
some twelve miles from Preston. In consequence of the numerous 
vessels which have from time to time been wrecked off Lythau, it was 
deemed expedient to purchase a lifeboat. For that purpose a consider. 
able sum was raised by subscription among the visitors and residents, 
and a few months ago a fine boat was obtained from the establishment 
of Messrs. Beechin and Son, of Great Yarmouth (the successful com 
petitors for the Duke of Northumberland's prize of £100 ) The craft 
(which was adapted either to rowing or sailing) was highly spoken of 
by nautical men, and pronounced fit to go anywhere and through any 
sea, her superiority over other descriptions of lifeboat being said to 
consist in, first, her power of self ballasting, with water- ballast, in 
secure compartments; secondly, of relieving herself of water in case 
of shipping a sea, which she could aceomplish in about 11 seconds ; 
thirdly, and lastly, of instantly self righting in the event of her being 
capsized. Her draught of water, in ballast, and with a crew of 13 
persons, did not exceed 20 inches. With these introductory particulars, 
we now proceed to describe the accident. 

Yesterday afternoon 11 hardy seamen, all natives of Lytham, set out 
to test the capabilities of the new buat, all buoyant with the hope that 
their craft would prove its superiority, and would in fature enable 
them to save the lives of any unfortunate souls who might require its 
aid. Little did they dream that what was to be the means of saving 
others would so soon be the instrument of their own destraction. Three 
out of the eleven were all who reached land again—one, named Shan- 
non, owing his life to being transferred as pilot on board the Thomas 
Clifton, @ vessel bound for Preston; and the other two narro wly es 
caping the fate of their comrades. The lifeboat left Lytham about 1 
o'clock. Though the weather was squally, many persons were con 
gregated on the beach to witness her departure, and the little craft 
seemed to make way very satisfactorily. What is cilled a “ lug sail” 
was used on the occasion. It was observed by some experienced per- 
sons, a8 the boat proceeded on its course, that too muca sail was car 
ried, considering the weather. When she gat a short distance out a 
sea was shipped without any damage, the boat righting herself imme 
diately. Between 2 and 3 o'clock, when dashing through the breakers 
at a distance of about three miles, the boat leaned over alarmingly, 
owing to the quantity of sail she carried. About that time a heavy 





was 8 mark for the enemy's cannon, begging him to move from it. A 








shower came on and concealed the boat for a brief interval from the 
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most. Some men on the hills skirting the sea 
beach and gave an alarm, and it is needless to say t 
excitement speedily prevailed. Two boats were got ready with the 


least ible delay to penton to the scene of disaster. The 

of han wen taken to the edge of the Horse- bank (a large oo eee 
in the Channel), where it was moored’ The crew then hastened acrogg 
the bank, plunged into the water, and waded to the ill fated boat 
which had drifted towards the sand, underneath or inside of which 
they discovered two of the crew, named Richard Gillet and J ames 
Parkinson, the latter when taken up being nearly exhausted. It is 
almost miraculous that these two men should have held out so long, it 
being about 4 o’clock when they were rescued ; but as the lifeboat hag 
six apertures in her bottom, which formed a sort of dome over the two 
sufferers, and these enabled them to breathe freely. None of the other 
unfortunates being visible, the boat returned to Lytham about 7 o’slock 
with the two survivors. The scene on its arrival was painful beyond 
description. * * * * Swann,a pilot, had the command of the life. 
boat, and it is considered that he acted somewhat recklessly in not 
relieving her of some of her sail. When tae boat wag turning over 
Swann, with great presence of mind, recommended his men to endea. 
vour to make their way round her, with the view of getting on her 
keel to try to right her. This was attempted, but unsuccessfully. The 
men who are saved state that the boat did not upset very suddenly 
and that at one time as many as five of the hands were clinging to her. 
One of the two Gillets disappeared only a few minutes previous to the 
arrival of assistance. Although the crew had been furnished with 
belts and other appliances for the preservation of life, yet, strange to 
state, all tnese were left behind when the boat went out. At an early 
hour this morning several boats were despatched in search of the 
bodies, but when our correspondent left Lytham no tidings had been 
received of the deceased.— Preston letter, Oct. 2. 
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A Powver Buast ow Locnrine.—A monster blast by gunpowder, 
fired by means of a galvanic battery, took place on Wednesday last at 
Furness quarry, on Lochfine, near Inverary. The quarry rises per- 
pendicularly above the margin of Lochfine toa height of about 80 feet, 
and presents a surface to the sea of 100 feet in length. Near the cen- 
tre of this face, and 30 feet inward or back from the front, a vertical 
shaft was driven down through the granite mountain to a depth of 60 
feet from the surface. It was 3 feet 6 inches square. From the bot- 
tom of this shaft two galleries or tunnels, of equal capacity with the 
main shaft, ran each 17 feet in length, in a line or parallel with the 
quarry face. At the extremity of each of these little tunnels wag 
placed a box containing a ton and a half of the strongest blasting 
powder, or, giving in separate divisions, a total charge of three tons, or 
4,500 pounds. The great event on Lochfine was looked forward to 
with various feelings by various groups—by some with pleasurable 
excitement, and by others with sentiments of no small terror. The 
Condorrat band perambulated the village to infuse a little pluck into 
the hearts of the natives. But in the majority of cases it failed; for, 
about the hour mentioned, a very extensive emigration commenced 
from the district immediately around Furness, The great mass of the 
lower order of Highlanders had no faith in the great blast which the 
big Sassenach was about to blow off in the midst of their own country. 
In fact not a few of the old crones and gaffers conceived that the pros- 
perity of Lochfine was to pass away with this monstrous explosion, and 
that the herrings would be seen no more. Accordingly, the movement 
was extensive—the young, the aged, and the bed rid were carried off. 
But the people were not content to carry away their ancient kindred; 
for not a few of them marched off with as much of their goods and chat- 
tels as they could carry. In fact, for miles around, not a single soul 
remained near Furness, with the cxception of Mr. Sim himself, his 
coadjutors, and a few courageous friends. Some departed in boats; 
but the great majority betook themselves to the tops of distant hills, 
where they stood in groups watching the outburst of this Highland 
Vesavius. But while the natives went out, strangers poured in, and 
taok up their stations in the vicinity, some on the land and some on 
the loch. When the signal gun was fired, nearly all took to the boats, 
and went to a wary distance on the bosom of the loch, while some of the 
extremely cautious sort went right across the loch, and landed on the 
opposite shore of Stratchar. About a quarter past four o’clock the 
last signal gun was fired, announcing the charging of the battery. 
But this first attempt to fire the mine failed, from the battery not being 
of sufficient strength to carry the electric power along such a length 
of wire. The line was then shortened, andthe battery carried to a 
spot withia sixty feet of the mouth of theshaft From this point the 
battery was charged, and the stroke or explosion was most effectual. 
By tose on shore the great mass was seen to rise suddenly, aad then 
subside, accompanied with a dall noise like the grow! of distant thun- 
der. Those on the boats in Lochfine witnessed the explosion to much 
more #dvantege. They saw the whole of the lower part of the rock, ona 
line with the bottom of the shaft, belch forth a sheet of flame and in- 
stantaneously the mountain rose, and settled down in broken masses. 
Clouds of smoke, the pent-up refuse of 4,500 pounds of gunpowder, 
rushed ¢p from every disrupted crevice, and floated calmy away on the 
bosom of Locbfine. Those close at hand heard the sound produced by 
the innumerable masses of granite rock falling into the quarry below. 
The blast, therefore. has been of the most successful charater. It is 
computed that from 7.000 to 8 000 tons of granite have been torn up, 
varying in size from five tons downwards. — Glasgow Herald. 





A Dicniry Bavu.—** We had a very agreeable dinner, and in the 
evening accompanied the Governor and his lady to a ball, given by the 
British Guiana Loyal Mechanics’ Institution. It is the crack ‘dignity’ 
of the Demerara season ; and this anniversary, in conseauence of the 
Governor's kindness in attending, was expected to produce the most 
fascinating darkies of both sexes, and to eclipse (in darkness ?) any ré- 
unvon of the kind that had ever been known in Georgetowo. When 
the Governor and his lady and guests arrived at the ball-room, we were 
received by the stewards, and marshalled, two and two, through lines 
of grinning blacks, to the end of the ball-room, where a dais was pre- 
pared for their Excellencies. The room was crowded, but wae very 
select—no whites but those belonging to the Governor’s party being 
admitted. When the Governor was seated, a loyal mechanic, the Ado- 
nis of the company, dressed in resplendent patent leathers, white 
waistcoat, and a neckcloth that Brummel might have been proud of, 
glisséd from the end of the room, through a lane that was kept clear 
tor him by the stewards,, up to the Governor. At first I expected a 
pas seul, but was soon undeceived ; for, drawing himself up, and throw- 
ing himself, as Monsieur Jabot says, «® position. his right leg well out, 
his left hand on his heart, and his right gracefully extended toward 
the exalted personage he was addressing, he repeated by heart a mag- 
niloquent address, full of long words and sentences, untrammelled by 
any stops, complimenting the Governor on hia ‘ transparent’ intellect, 
and thanking him and bis ‘ amiable consort’ for the unwearied patience 
with which they had listened to his ‘ preluminary address,’ and con- 
cluded proposing three times three for her gracious Majesty, whom 
God preserve! ; 
‘« After the Governor had responded in a gracious speech, we were 
requested to procure partners for a quadrille. I solicited the hand of 
Miss Floriana, and was accepted with a graceful curtesy, and ‘ Much 
pleasure, Sar ;’ and was cheered and supported through the Herculean 
labours of a dignity quadrille by a ‘soft black hand’ pressing my arm. 
Miss Floriana’s ‘ get up’ was equal, if not superior, to any in the room ; 
this I told her, but she was fully convinced of that fact before. Her 
toilet consisted of a low white muslin dress, with a prodigal display of 
black charms, white satin shoes, and no stockings; while her head- 
dress was of pomegranate flowers, stuck thick into a head of such de- 
termined woolliness, that a weight of several pounds at the extremity 
of each hair would have been required to straighten it. When the 
quadrille was finished, the guests were supplied with a glass of cham- 
pagne, which, as I was very thirsty, I drank myself, and received & 
severe Wigging, not more severe however than I deserved, from Miss 
Floriana, in consequence, for drinking it myself instead of offering it to 
her. After dancing with Miss Penelope and Miss Theresa, ‘ exhausted 
nature could no more,’ and I retired from what I felt to be an unequal 
contest with the black beaux of Georgetown.— Sudlivan’s Rambles and 
rte Grant Warer L About three o’clock our 
me oF THE Grant Warer Lity.—About three 0 
mainte up along shore, and told us that we had arrived - 9 
point of debarkation for the lily. We accordingly set out throug 1 
bush, accompanied by six er seven mulattoes, carrying our “ — 4 
canoe. After a trudge of a mile or so through the bush, we _ - 
amall creek, where the canoe was launched, and we pan Post 
hundred yards eyes. a tangled and most painfully feverish-loo “vi 
swamp, when we suddenly emerged upon a small lake, the peers Oe 
bitat of the bn page wonder—the Victoria Regia The lake is & on 
four acres, 8nd is completely covered with the lily; it was in gr 

















view of those on the look-out. When next seen she was keel upper- 








beauty at the period of our visit, as the flowers were in full bloom, but 
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beginning to fade. There are now so many specimens of it in 
Bugisnd, that most of the flower-loving public have seen it, therefore a 
description is unnecessary. The flowers were the size of a large cab- 
bage or broccoli (head), and the leaves were from four to nearly six 
feet in diameter; they are strong and would bear a good weight ; # man 
might stand upon them, I have no doubt, if he were en enough! We 
cut off several of the flowers, and invariably feund them tenanted by 
some twenty or more large black beetles—I wonder whether this is the 
case with the plants grown in Europe? Altogether, I don’t think I 
was so much enchanted with the | as I ought to have been; and al- 
though I think a trip up the Essequibo or any of the tropical rivers re- 
pays one very well, I don’t think the lily itself is worth the trouble. 
‘After we had gazed our fill, and cut leaves and buds, and tried to get 
seeds, we returned to the boat and canoed a few miles further to a large 
Carib settlement, where we intended camping for the night.—Jbid. 





Aw Enquiainc Minp.—A gentleman riding in an eastern railroad 
car, Which was rather sparely supplied with passengers, observed {n a 
seat before him a lean slab-sided Yankee, every feature of whose face 
seemed to ask a question, and a little circumstance soon proved that he 
possessed a “ most inquiring mind.” Before him, pet the entire 
seat, sat a lady, dressed in deep black, and after shifting his position 
several times, and manceuvring to get an 0 cartes | to look in her 
face, he at length ‘* caught her eye.” He nodded familiarly to her, and 
asked, with a nasal prong utterly incapable of imitation, ‘In affliction ”” 
‘* Yes, sir,” replied the lady. ‘‘Parents—father or mother?” ‘ No, 
sir.” ‘Child, perhaps ?—a boy or girl?” ‘No, sir, not a child,” was 
the response, “I have no children.” ‘* Husband then, ’xpect ?” “ Yes,” 
was the curt answer. ‘‘ Hum!—cholery ? a tradin man mebbe?” “ My 
husband was a sea-faring man—the captain of a vessel: he didn’t die 
of cholera, he was drowned.” ‘Oh, drowned, eh?” pursued the in- 
quisitor, hesitating for a brief instant. ‘‘Save his chist?” he asked. 
“Yes; the vessel was saved, and my husband’s effects,” said the widow. 
** Was they?” asked the Yankee, his eyes brightening up; ‘* Pious 
man?” he continued. “He wasa member of the Methodist church.” 
The next question was 4 little delayed, but it came—* Don’t you think 

ou got great cause to be thankful that he was a pious man, and saved 

is chist?”’ ‘I do,” said the widow abruptly, and turning her head to 
look out of the car window. The indefatigable ‘“‘pump” changed his 
position, held the widow by his “ glittering eye”’ once more, and pro- 

unded one more query, in a little lower tone, with his head slightly 
inclined forward over the back of the seat, “* Was you cal’latin’ to get 
married agin?” “Sir!” said the widow, indignantly, ‘‘ you are im- 
pertinent!’ And she left her seat and took another on the other side 
of the car. ‘‘ Pears to be a little huffy!” said the ineffable bore, turn- 
ing to our narrator behind him; ‘* she needn’t be mad; I didn’t want 
to hurt her feelin’s. What did they make you pay for that umberel you 
got in your hand? It’s a real pooty one !” 





Tue Sea Cominc up To Town.—Not long since we made our readers 
acquainted with a proposal which had been laid by certain projectors 
before the directors of the new Crystal Palace at Sydenham—for adding 
to the features of attraction in that establishment the sea wave itself, 
—and thence bringing the tide to rise and fall in the streets of London. 
According to the Builder, the latter and more important portion of this 
design has been taken up by other parties,—and is intended to be car- 
ried out on a plan which the new projectors consider as yielding the 
conditions of a profitable investment. It is proposed to construct a sea 
wall, engine- house, reservoir, and offices at Middlewick, on the eastern 
coast of Essex ; and to lay down a cast-iron main conduit thence through 
Southminster, Althorn, Latchington, Runwell, Wickford, East Horn- 
don Hall, Upminster, Hornchurch, Langtons, Havering Well, Beacon 
Tree Heath, Great Ilford, Stratford, Old Ford Road, Ford Lane, Hack. 
ney Wick, and Homerton, to Clapton, terminating in a reservoir for- 
merly used by the East London Waterworks Company, extending over 
an area of two acres in Powell’s Field. It is intended, in the first in- 
stance, to construct two bathing establishments—one in the neighb ur- 
hood of Finsbury Square for the east, and the other near Cavendish 
Square for the western district of London; and, it is believed that the 
erection of the establishments at Middlewick and London, laying the 
mains, preliminary, legal, and every other outlay, will not exceed 
£90,000. The capital is fixed at £100,000 in 10,000 shares of £10 
each.—As we have already said, we suppose the engineering difficulties 
are such as may be overcome in an age that tunnels alps, hangs iron 

athways in the air, and holds poasee and immediate conversations 
rough dividing seas,—but on the financial prospects of suca a seheuse 
we have not before us the means of forming a judgment.— London paper. 





Tavern Sicns at Bristou.—A Correspondent of the Bristol Mirror 
supplies the following epitome of the public-house signs in that city, 
noticed in his rambles :— 


‘Royalty meets with great patronage, there being ‘ Kings’ and 
* Queens’ Heads’ by the dozen, and ‘ Crowns’ enough for every State in 
Europe; there is nearly every ‘ Duke’ in the peerage, including an 

* Old Duke’ and a ‘ Waterloo’ Arms; there is a ‘ Lord Chancellor’ and 
two * Woolpacks ;’ an ‘ Adam and Eve,’ two or three ‘ Angels,’ and a 
* Noah’s Ark; there are more than a score of ‘ Bells,’ but only one 
* Brass Knocker;’ there are ‘ Horses’ both ‘ White’ and ‘ Black ;’ a 
* Coach and Horses,’ a ‘ Waggon and Horses,’ and a ‘Sedan Chair;’ 
there area number of ‘ Swans,’ a ‘ Spread Eagle,’ an ‘ Ostrich,’ a ‘ Bird 
in Hand,’ a few ‘ Blackbirds,’ anda ‘Crow.’ I[noticean ‘Old Fox’ who 
has a watchful eyo, doubtless, on the ‘ Hen and Chickens.’ There is a 
‘ Neptune,’ a ‘ Mermaid,’ a ‘Sea Horse,’ several ‘Dolphins,’ and a 
* Trout ;’ more than twenty ‘ Ships,’ another on ‘ Launch,’ and a ‘Steam 
Packet ;’ a ‘ Lord Nelson,’ an ‘ Old England,’ a ‘ John Bull,’ and a few 
* Britannias.’ In moons, I notice ‘ Full Moons,’ and ‘ Half Moons;’ the 
* Seven Stars,’ and a ‘ Rising Sun,’ by way of a change. There is the 
‘ Traveller's Rest,’ for the ‘ Scotchman and his Pack,’ and the‘ Pilgrim ;’ 
a‘ Robin Hood,’ and a ‘ Foresters’ Arms ;’ a‘ King David, and a‘ Harp.’ 
Poetry meets with little support ; poor old ‘ Shakspeare’ standing alone. 
I find a ‘ Hole in the Wall,’ but no ‘ Pyramis ool Thisbe ; a ‘ Cham- 
pion of Wales,’ and a‘ Goat in Armour.’ There are many ‘ Bacchuses,’ 
including a ‘ Jolly’ one; but, after hunting all over the city, I cannot 
find a ‘ Venus.’ There is the ‘ Coffee Pot,’ with ‘ Three Cups’ to go with 
it; a ‘Bear and Ragged Staff’ (a delicate allusion, no doubt, to Nicho- 
las of Russia).* The ‘ Lions’ come in for the lion’s share, there being a 
large quantity of them, both ‘ White’ and ‘Red;’ an ‘Elephant,’ a 
‘ White Bear,’ a ‘ Leopard,’ a few ‘ Foxes,’ and several ‘ Greyhounds.’ 
Decapitations seem to be strongly advocated by ‘ Boniface ;’ for, in ad- 
dition to the numerous ‘ Heads’ of the « Kings’ and ‘ Queens,’ they have, 
also, a ‘ Saracen’s’ and a ‘ Blackamoor’s.’ The ‘ Jolly Skinners,’ ‘ Jolly 
Tanners,’ ‘ Jolly Nailors,’ and ‘ Jolly Sailors,’ are too numerous to men 
tion. I can’t understand what is meant by the ‘Cat and Wheel,’ or 
“Cock and Bottle ;’ 1 leave them to some local antiquary to unriddle; 
there is, however, something more tangible in an ‘ Artichoke.’ ” 

A Quier Man Disposinc or an Insuut.—Lord Mark Kerr, who 
distinguished himself at the battle of Fontenoy, was a good but eccen- 
tric officer and a terrible duellist. His debut was remarkable. He was 
a lad of slight, effeminate appearance, apparently void of spirit. His 
father, the Marquis of Lothian, when he brought him up to London to 
Join his regiment—the Coldstream Guards—requested the colonel, who 
was his particular friend, to watch over him to see that he submitted 
to no improper liberties, and to instruct him in the way he should go, 
in case he had the misfortune to be insulted. Those were the days of 
hard drinking, “ prodigious swearing,” according to my Uncle Toby, 
and much brutality of manners. This pacific young scion of nobility 
Soon became a butt at mess, a stop-peg to hang their practical jokes on, 
Until at last a captain of a year’s standing actually threw a glass of 
Wine in his face. He still said nothing, but wiped his face with his 

andkerchief, and took no further notice of the insult he had received. 

The colonel thought it was high time to interfere, and invited him to 
breakfast, 1é/e-a-téte, on the following morning at nine o’clock. Lord 
Mark arrived punctually, ate his breakfast with perfect composure, 
and spoke but little. At length the commanding off 


; broke ground, 
“ Lord Mark,” said he, ‘I must speak to on lanka aul. 
ject, but as your father’s friend f you on rather a delicate su 


i ad I am compelled to waive ceremony, 
‘ptain L—— yesterday morning publicly passed an affront on you, 
Which both your own honour and the credit of the regiment require 
{ou to notice.” + What do you think, sir, I ought to do’ inquired 
Lord Mark. ‘Call on him for an explanation,” rejoined the colonel. 
h = sw ~~ late for a oie. the young ensign. ‘‘/ shot 
at eight this morning, and if you will take th , , 
of the fPont window you will see Kon on a thutter? to look ong 





BincHam upon Bacrires.—Timoth 


Sullivan, : . ier, 
put himself into the witness-box at Marl n, @ blind Irish piper 
(See. 


rlborough-street, on Thursday, 








by the help of his wife, and, in a tone intended to be particularly in- 
sinuating, begged his wortship to do him a small thrifie of a favour. 

Mr. Bingham—Well, what do you want metodo? 

Sullivan—The police wont let me play me pipes in Fitzroy -market, 
and I want Med honour to give me lave. rr 

Mr. Bingham—Give you ieave to play the bagpipes in the street ? by 
no means, I do assure you. 1 know nothing more afflicting to English, 
Welsh, French, or German ears, to all ears, indeed, except Scotch and 
Irish ears, than the harrowing noise made by the bagpipes. _ . 

Sullivan—But me pipes isn’t the Scotch pipes, yer wortship ; the’re 
the rale Irish pipes, they don’t give a noise at all, they give the finest 
of music. 

Mr. Bingham—If there’s any difference between Scotch and Irish 
bagpipes, it is against the Irish pipes, I believe. There’s a drone, is 
-there not, to your pipes? . 

Sullivan—It was a beautiful drone, your wortship. f 

Mr. Bngham—I thought so. Well, the only permission I can give 
you is to go to an Irish locality, where your pipes will not be con- 
sidered a nuisance. You must not create a disturbance in an English 
neighbourhood. ; 

Sullivan—Its Scotch and not Irish pipes that’s the nuisance. I must 
play, or how am I to get my bit of bread? , 

Mr. Bingham—You must not urge that plea, for if people are al- 
lowed to get their bit of bread by breaking the law, then pickpockets 
may justify their acts. No, you must find an Irish locality, where the 
Irish are at least ten to one. There are plenty of such places in Lon- 
don, and there you may make as much noise with the pipes as you 

lease. 

. The piper, after declaring he must give up music as a profession, 
and try what he could do with a “‘ handful of fruit,” left the court with 
a very disconsolate air.—London Police Report. 





THackeRAY’s NEw Noven anp German CopyriGut.-—Mr. 
Thackeray’s new novel, ‘* The History of Henry Esmond, Esq ,” is at 
this moment printing at Leipzig, in an edition which has been sanc- 
tioned by the author. The publisher is Mr. Tauchnitz, who has la- 
boured so long and so successfully to familiarize his countrymen with 
the best productions of our literature. It is expected that the two 
editions, the one for} Germany and the London one, will be published 
on the same day. If any one could doubt the beneficial effects of 
international copyright, the success of the Tauchnitz editions of 
British authors would altogether silence doubts. The practice of some 
half.a-dozen years has now proved that all parties are benefited by the 
arrangement ;—the German public, because they get our new works 
more promptly and cheaper than under the old competition, or rather 
piracy system ; our authors, because they are, at least to some extent, 
paid for the copyright of the works that are solicited for publication 
in Germany; and the German publishers of English works, because 
they can calculate the extent of their speculations without fear or danger 
of competition and underselling —Atheneum. 


CHyess. 


PROBLEM No. 200, sy E.B. C. 
BLACK. 























WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in eight moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 199. 


White, Black, . 
1, KttoQ B6éch | K tks B. 
2. Q to QS ch, K tks Q. 
3. Ktto K 5ch. K to Q5. 
1. B to Kt 2 checkmate. | 
—_———_—__aa_____—— 


A CHANcE For Scu.tptors.—The Council of the Art Union of Lon- 
don, desirous of producing in Bronze a fine work of Art, commemora- 
tive of the late Duke of Wellington, offer the sum of one hundred and 
fifty pounds for a bas relief, twenty-nine inches long and not exceed- 
ing twelve inches in width, illustrative of an event in his military life. 
The subject is not to be treated allegorically. The models are to be 
sent to No. 444, West Strand, on or before Feb. 1. 1853, either with or 
without the artist’s name openly attached. The Council reserve to 
themselves the option of withholding the premium, if a work of suffi- 
cient merit be not submittted. 





New Arricie or Exporration.—Crowds of girls and boys are 
rambling over the face of the country here in quest of sloes, which they 
bring into the town in large quantities, for which they find a ready 
sale at 5d. per stone, from a man who is styled the “‘sloe merchant.” 
Already many tons weight have been shipped off, but their destination 
remains a mystery. It would not be difficult, however, to judge for 
what purpose they are intended. It is well known thatthe sloe makes 
a capital port wine, as it gives the rough taste, with a rich colour.— 
Galway Packet. 


EXPECTORATION ‘fon ’CHANGE.”— Placards have been posted on 
various parts of the rotunda in the Merchants’ Exchange, bearing the 
following notice: ‘‘ Gentlemen using tobacco are informed that no ex- 
tra charge will be made for the use of the spittoons !—Evening Post. 

A ProressionaL Description or A Horse.—In a horse case tried 
at Leicester, Sir B. Sutton’s steward gave the following evidence :— 
“The mare in question was a bad goer altogether. He could make 
neither end or sides of her. She had no sort of hind legs at all. She 
had very bad ones. She never hada mouth fit for anybody to ride on. 


‘DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


rok SALE—An Autograph Letter of the late Duke of Wellington, waitten in 1847. Apply 
° sn only (stating offer) to H. FAIRTLOUGH 
clad—1t 











48 Vandam Sc, New York. 





MUSIC, 


Me. CARL HAASE, formerly a member of the “GeRMANtiA Musicat Socrety,” begs 
to inform his pupils and the public of New York in general, that he is now prepared 
to resume his instructions on the Pianoforte aod Cornet a-piston. 

Communications may be left at Scharfenberg & Luis’ Music Store, 483 Broadway. Re- 
sidence, 100 Prince Street. Oct. 16—3', 


AN ENGLISH LADY (who was educated, and for several years sutsequently 
resided in France, ) 1s desirous of peg a situation as Visiting Governess. She 
is competent to teach the higher English» anches, French, Italian, German and Masic. 
She is permitted to refer to Dr. Bar Jett, Nv. 36 William street. 
Apply by letter addressed to A, M.,carevi the Rev. Mr. Dickson, No, 327 East Twelfth 
street, Oct. 9—4t, 








REMOVAL. 


R. POLLOCK, Agent for the ALBION in Philadelphia, has removed his Office, 
e from 205 Chesnut Street to 28 South Seve ih Street, three doors below Chesnu'. 


SOCIETY LIBRARY, BROADWAY.—A Free Share for Sale—not liable to any 
tax. Apply to Mr. Forses, Librarian. 


PASSAGE FOR AUSTRALIA. 


PIONEER LINE OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, for Melbourne, Port 
Philip, and Sydney. The noble and real clipper ship ONECO, Captain Drew, will 
succeed the Ocean Eagle, as fourth ship of this line, and sail punctually on the 10th of 
Octcber. The manner in which the ships of this line have been provisioned and fitted out, 
has established for them a preference over all others, even at higher rates. This ship is 
guaranteed superior, in every respect, to all others now advertised for Australia in this 











* The well-known armorial sign of the ancient Earls of Leicester. 


port. An experienced surgeon and proper attendants provided 
For freight or passage apply to JOHN OGDEN, 116 Wall street, or R.W.CAMERON. 





_ = ——— 
H. H. LEEDS, AUCTIONEER. 


WILLIAMS, STEVENS & WILLIAMS’ 
GREAT ANNUAL 
SALE OP AMERICAN AND POREIGN PAINTINGS. 


At the National Academy of Design, No.633 Broadway, opposite Bond Street, New York} 
on WEDNESDAY 27th, THURSDAY 28th, and FRIDAY 29th inst. 

MESS. WILLIAMS, STEVENS & WILLIAMS beg leave to announce their First 

Great Annual Sale of Paintings by American and foreign Artists of distinguished 

repatetion, toinclude amongst others the works of Durand, Huntington, Doughty Roset 

die, Gifford, Innes, Ranney, Rembrandt Peale. Annelli, Carter, Beard, Poole, Si 


Hae Hubner, &c. &c., and to close consignments a number of high cost Paintings now 
n store. 


In announcing this sale to which they confidently invite the attention of the public and 
purchasers from all parts of the United States, they propose to place before buyers & supe 
rior class of piateees, richly framed. which have only been obtainable at private chase, 
or the breaking up of Gentleman’s Galleries, and to present from time to tims a 
type, as it were, of the state of Modern Art on this side of the Atlantic While the co-opera 

on of leading Artists, already secured is a guarantee of works which in the ordinary course 
of purchase and sale would rarely be open to the great body of connoisseurs, it is bohowed 
that the plan will so fully meet the wishes of buyers as at once to return to the Artists bem 
efits equal to thoge the public must derive from such an uponaes. 

ge ogues will be ready and the Pictures exhibited as above on and after the 17th inst. 

t. 9—St. 


UNIVERSITY OF McGILL COLLEGE AT MONTREAL. 
‘PYHE Wiater Session of the Medical Department of this Universi'y will commence om 

Monpay, Novemses Ist, and will continue six months, to the end of April. Five 
Lectures a week will be given in each of the Classes. except Clinical Medicine and Sar- 


gery, and Medical Surisprud-nce. 
well-arranged Dissecting Roum, &c., are 





The usual advantages of Library, Museum, 
—- by ie Hoard 2 pay be hed at fi and a half 
omforta oard may be had at from two a half to three dollars week nies 
collateral advamtage is that Students may, while studying Medicine, sequre a know 
of the French 1a ate by boarding in < breneh family. ° 
The Tickets of this University qualify ter examination at the Colleges and Universities of 


Great Britaio aad the United States. 2 cailnieiit te m6 
A. F. HO . M.D. & P., Se Med. F 
Montreal, Sept. 28, 1852. cretary 3 





Buocurien HOWS is prepared to increase the number of his Ciassesia 
Schools, and with Private Pupils. For Terms, &c. apply at his residence, No 5 Cat- 
tage Place, three doors from Bleecker. 

ew York, Sept. 6, 1652. 





D. APPLETON & CO. 
PUBLISH THIS WFEK. 
A NEW VOLUME OF “THE POPULAR LIBRARY.” 

i Lives OF WELLINGTON AND PEEL. From the London Times. 1 vol. l6me. 
Cloth, 0 cents 
The most important contribution ever made by the newspapers of the day to historical 
literature. This work meets the demand for a faithful succinct, comprehensive sa of 
the lives of the great English soldier and statesman. The volume contains the w of 
the Biography of the Duk», just published by the Times, with the Life of Peel, which ap- 
peared at the time of his death, together with leading articles. 

Il. A DIGEST OF ENGLISH GKAMMAR, Synthetical and Analytical, classified and 
methodically arranged, accompanied by a Chart of Sentences, and adapted to the use of 
Schools. By L. T. Coveil, Principal of the Fourth Ward School, Alleghany, Pa. 1 vol 


2mo. 

In this work the author has endeavoured to reduce to a concise yet ompe ae 
tem the true principles of the English language, by a critical examination of all the priacipal 
English Grammars which have been issued, and a comparison of their rules with the 
of standard writers. Hach principal bas been a —z, and examined by itself im 
the volume, and a synthetical exercise appecded for the discipline of the student. 

Ill. THE GERMANIA AND AGRICULA OF TACITA; with Notes for Colleges, 
W. T. Tyler, Prof.@f the Greek and atin Languages in Amherst College—a new edition 
lvol. l2mo, 62 cents. 

The text of this new edition has been carefully revised—the Notes have also been re- 
examined and to a considerable extent re-written, and the volume is now submitted asa 
useful addition to the Classica! Literature of our‘country. 

lV. TH® LIFE AND ADVENLURES OF PUNCHINELLO. Adapted from the 
French of Octave Feuillet. and other Stories. ivol.i6mo. Contai sover 300 Illustrations. 
a new edition. Price 75 cents, Contents:—1. Adventures of Punchinelio. If. Honey 
Broth, 11. Bean Flower and Pea Blossoms. 1V. Genius Goodfellow. V. The Subter- 
fuge. VI. Honest Hubert. 

v GOOD IN EVERY THING. A Story by Mrs, Barwell, author of Liule Lessons for 
Liitle Learners, etc., etc , with Illustrations on wood. Square l6mo, 50cents 

The tenor of this excellent story is playful, agreeable and innocent—the inculcation of a 
useful lesson or salutary truth appearing constantly to be the aim of the author. 

VI. POEMS, by Matric Grirrira. Now first collected. One vol. i12mo. Cloth, % 
cents. 

The true inspiration of the poetis possessed by the writer, who is destined to hold a per 
manent place amoung tte poets of America, She writes with uncommon sweetness and 
pathos. and with a delicate and faultless fancy. 

VIL FIRST LESSONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. Introductory to a Treatise on Prac 
Book-Keeping and Business Transactions, embracing the Science of Accounts 
extensive appiicatiors. Designed asa Class Book for Academiesand Schools. By Joseph 
H. Palmer, A. M., instructorin the New York Free Academy. lemo. Price 183-4 cents. 

The author’s object is to set forth the principles of accounts in a manner easily to be com- 
at on and readily applied by pupils of both sexes, in all the common schools and for 
self-instruction, 


A New Volumeof the Popular Library 
VIIl. MEN’S WIVES. By W.M.Tuackeray, author of Vanity Fair, ke. &c. Con- 


tains Mr. and Mrs. Frenk Berry; The Raven’s Wing; Dennis Haggerty’s Wife ; The ——s 
Wife. l vol. l6mo. 5 


50¢, 
Another of Tha¢ketay’s inimitable works, which have given him so much celebrity. ile 
full of entertai ty siggoped with bie p , Whictr Is 80 penetrating and effee- 


ive. 





Recent_y PUBLISHED BY'THE SAME AUTHOR, 
THE BOOK OF SNOBS. I vol.16mo. 50 cents. 
THE YELLOW PLUSH PAPERS. 1 vol. i6mo. 50 cents, 
THE PARIS SKETCH BOOK, :2 vols. 16mo. $1. 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO. 
WILL SPEEDILY PUBLISH : 


I. Romance of Student Life Abroad. By R. B. Kimball. 

Il. Leigh Hunt's Book fora Corner. School Series, 

I1Ll. Mrs. Kirkla: d’s Garden Walks with the Poets. (Now ready.) 

1V. Every Day Scripture Readings. By Dr. Blake. 

V. Homes of Americen Authors. Splendid Illustrated. 

Vi. Judge Kent’s Course of Readtng. 

VIL. Woodland Sozgsters With beautiful colored illustrations. 

ViIL. Art and Faith; Or, the Harmony of Science and Scripture. 

1X. Oracles for Youth. By Caroline Gilman. (Now ready.) 

X Cathay; or, A Cruise on the Chiaa Sex By W. H Macauley. 

XI. Memoirs of Huguenot Family, &. By Ann Maury. 

NOW READY— 

I. WALKS AND TALKS OF AN AMERICAN FARMER IN /ENGLAND, in the 
years 185) and 1951. By Freperick L. Oumstep. The second series—forming Voi. XIX. 
of PUTNAM’S SEMI-MONTHLY LIBRARY. Paper, 25 ceats; Cloth, 40' ceuts. Also, 
New Edition of the First Series. Both volumes bound in one. Cloth, red edges, 75 cents. 

“The American Farmer is a very clever and observing fellow.”—Athenazum. 

‘*He is, on the whole, we think, one of the best observers from the new country who has 
yet visited the old, and knows how to appreciate it”—Fconomist. 

ll. THE WORLD’S PROGRESS; A DICTIONARY OF DATES. Edited by G. P. 
Putnam. With a Historical Chart, &c, Forming part of PUTNAM’S HOME CYCLO- 
PEDIA, Sixth Edition, with Addenda to 1852. 8vo. Cloth, $2. 

“The World’s Progress presents an immense amount of iaformation historical, bogra- 
phieal, geographical, mythologicat, literary, and scientific, which can be found in no other 
single volume.”—Southern Literary Gazette. 





By Georze Troup, 





NEW AND VALUABLE WORES, 


PUBLISHING AND RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


BY J. 8S. REDFLELD, 110 & 112 NASSAU-ST., NEW YORK, 
NOW READY— 

COMPARATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY; OR RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN MEN AND 
ANIMALS. By James W Redfield, M, D., with 330 Illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, $2. 
a oe Bet PT UNDER THE PHARAOHS, By John Kenrick, M. A. 2 vols. 12me 

cloth, $2 5 
I. PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES, by ArseNE Houssave, Author of “Mee 


and Women of the 18th bag) With beautifully engraved Portraits of Voltaire and 
Madame de Parabere. 2 vols. i2mo. cloth, $2 50. 


li. MEN OF THE TIME; Or, SKETCHES OF LIVING NOTABLES.—Authors, Archi 
tects, Artists, Composers, Demagogues, Divines, Dramatists, Engineers, Journalista, 
Ministers, Monarchs, Novelists, Philanthropists, Poets, Politicians, Preachers, Savama, 
Stavesmen, Travellers Voyagers, Warriors. Containing nearly 90° Biographical Sketches, 
in one volume, 12mo. cloth, $1 50. 


Ill THE MASTER BUILDER; Or Life ata Trade. By Day Kellogg Lee, author of Sum- 
merfield; or Lifs ona Farm.” One vol, 12mo. cloth. $1. 


IV. HAGAR; A Romance ofTo-day. By Alice Carey, author of ‘‘Cloverncok.” “! 
and other Poems” &c. second edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 
V. HALLECK’S POETICAL WORKS. Dery comeione edition, !2mo. $1. 
VI. KNiGHTS OF a, SCOTLAND AND FRANCE. By H. W. Her 
bert. 12mo. 5 
VIL TRENCH ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 75cents. 
VIII. LILLIAN AND OTHER POEMS. By Winthrop Mackworth Praed. $1. 
§ IX BRONCHITIS and Kindred Diseases. By W. W. Hall, M.D. $1.) 
X. CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND, By Herbert. $1 25 
XI. LYRA and other Poems. By A'ice Carey. 75 cents, 
XIL ISA: A Figrine e. By Caroline Chesebro. $i. 
XII. AND MISCEULANIES. By Henry James. $1 25. 
XIV. TALES AND TRADITIONS OF HUNGARY yey fit $i 25. 
XV. MEN AND WOMEN OF THE XVillra CENTURY [Houssaye}. 2 vols, $256. 
XVI. THE BOOK OF BALLADS, Edited by Bon Gaultier. 75 cents. 
XVIL. AYTOUN’S LAYS OF TRE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. $i. 
XVIII. CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS. By Rev. E. H.Chapin. 50 cents. 
XLX. WRIGHT’S HISTORY OF SORCERY A D MAGIC. gl 25. 
XX, CLOUVERNOOK. rE oee Carey. $i. 7 
XXI DREAMLAND BY DAYLIGHT. By Caroline Chesebro. $1 25. 
XXII. LADIES OF THE COVENANT. By Rev. J. Anderson $1! 25. 
XXlil. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 3 vols., each $2. 
In PRESS3 
. FATHER MARQUETTE’S DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION OF 
; PUISSISSIPPI VALLEY. | vol 8vo. maps. THE 
Il. THE FOREST; by J. V. Huntington. 1 vul. 12mo. cloth, $125. © 
IL. REGAL ROME, an introduction to Roman History. By Francis W. Newmae 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 63 cents 
IV. CAP-SHEAF: A FRESH BUNDLE. By Lewis Myrlle. 1 vol. 12mo. $1. 
V. CHEVALIERS OF FRANCE. By H. W. Herbert. Lvol. l2mo, $1 95, 
VI. MICHAUD’S HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 3 vols. 12mo, maps. $3 75. 
Vil. THE ne A ae A. ——— Mey L vol fomo. 
VIL. MARMADUKE an Historica: mance o x w. 
ber TAs BF ni AnoCigts dat tt Ramen ttn age 
1X, THE PURITA B ) an Histor 2 of t 
Witchcraft. By Henry W. Heroert. Inone vol. $1 25. ce of the days of 


re 





OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP 84 LTIC, 
KF A ee nock, ae Steamship will depart with the Mails for Ate 1 
on Saturday, October 30th, 1852, at 12 o’clock, M.,from her dock at the foot of Vanal stree 
No berth secured until paid for. 
Allletters and papers must pass — the Post Office. 








For freight or passage ,having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 
A D LLINS. Wallastre 


ply to ED _ , 56 
Tee Steamer ARCTIC will succeed the BALTIC, and sail on the 13th of Novemb 


by 
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SCOTT AND JACKSON. 


ARES NR ORS: Paaan Ote ony, Headley’s 

D and ’ . 

Clore betng ves orm FIEL a ANDREW JACKSO 

Scott Jackson are here placed oe the two military men, who have mad 
oo :helr Sous? yay They both 

* Fopetation in the wat to RA cod bg He beekee of prove, Hew Or! i 

&e., gave Sony Uy A. " ny eee Byes 


Blography of each, bw has given a faithful and graphic deseri of the brilliant bat- 
-} ae aes Pe of H ’s books may 
ny ote Sus b sa thertue 


consider his attention 
has finished it. alive and awake himself, that his energy 
ous, and the reader unconsciously comes to share his he character- 
of his mind and style is visible on a4 pero of bis Life of Scott, and will give it 
gnboutded circulation and popularity.—N. Y. ly Times. 
ARCHIBALD CAMERON; or Heart Trials. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 
OUTLINES OF MORAL SCIENCE. By the late Archibald Alexander, D.D. 1 vol. 
Price 75 cents. 
THE PROGRESS OF NATIONS—in Civilization, Productive Industry, Wealth and 
By E.C.Seaman 1 vol, 12mo. 


irl 
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NWEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 & 348 BROADWAY. 

HE SOCIETY LIBRARY unites the plan ot a Public Suherrintion Library, both for 
reference and circulation, with Reading and News Rooms, rea liberal selection 

of Foreign and Domestic Feenepere and Periodicals are punctually supplied. 
collection is one of the t in this country, and is constantly increased by the 

addition of the best reading of the day. 
The terms, privileges, &c. will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 














BDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO. 


FORRIGN EXPRESS, in connection with ADAMS & Co.’s Great American Express 
' 19 Wat Street, New York. E., 8. & Co. are p to transact the 
branches of businese—Forwarding of Parcels and ‘ise to parts 
world. The Coilection of Debis, Claims. Legacies, Drafts, &c , and the transaction, by 
efficient i, of the leading business conn +cted therewith. Drafts furnished, for larger, 
amall sums, payable at every Town or City in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
I says. Lasers of Credit issued in Eng! which are cashed in the principal Cities of 
States. Specie, Bonds and Valuable Packages forwarded by every Eurupean 
ny Insured at the lowest rates, and all private and confidential business transacted 








with and dispatch. 
EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO., 19 Wall Stree‘, 
STATE OF NEW YORK. 
Secretary's Orrice, ALBANY, August 14, 1892, 
To the Sheriff of the City and County of New York: 
oe Nolecle h y given, that he next General Election, to be held in this State on 


the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November next, the following officers are to 
be elected, to wit: 

A Governor, in the place of Washington Hunt. 

Lieutenant-Goverror, in the place of Sandford!E. Church, 
A Canal Co yin the place of Frederick Follett. And 
An Inspector of State Prisons, in the place of Darius Ciark 
hose terms of office will expire on the last day of December next. 
y-five Electors of President and Vice-President of the United States. 
A Representative in the Thirty-third Congress of the United Sta for the Third Con- 
ghth Wards in the 


if 


nal District, the First, nd, Third, Fifth, and 

county of New York. 

a Rep ve, in the said Congress, for the Fourth Congressional District, com- 

the Fourth, Sixth, Tenth and Fourteenth Wards of said city and county. 

a Representative in the said Congress for the Fifth Con nal District, composed 
and Thirteenth Wards of said city and county, and the city of Williamsburgh, 


8. 
tative, in the said Congress, for the Sixth Con onal District, com- 
th, Fifteenth, and Seventeenth Wards of the sald city and county of New 





eli 





of the 


FF 


a Representative, in the said Congress, for the Seventh Congressional Distrie 

sed of the Ninth, Sixteenth, and Twentieth Wards of the said city and comes -~ 
a Representative, in the said C , for the Eignth Congressional District, com- 
of the Twelfth, Eighteenth and ineteenth Wards of the said city and county of 


* CITY AND COUNTY OFFICERS ALSO TO BE ELECTED. 
Sixteen Members of Assembly : 
a Bayer of the city, in the place of Ambrose C. Kingsland. 
A Sheriff, in the place of Thomas ores. 
ounty Clerk. iu place « of George W. Riblet. 


Ny 


City 1 cher { ae feed Wo Whi 

ns, n the place o . te. 

Gowtalettoner of Repalrs and Supplies, in the place of William Adams. 

A Street Commissioner, in the place of John T. Dodge. 
jon Counsel, in the place of Henry E. Davies. 

—_ ss = oa Smog Ives) eo Sooo. 2, laws ane. he 

ces of the Marine:Court, pursuant to chap. awe of | in the pl 

of, h and Edward FE. Cowtee. J oahuamiane 

Governors of the Alms House, in the place of Wm. M Evarts and Jonathan I. Cod- 


All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December next. 
additional Justice of the Supreme Court, for the First Circuit, pursuant to chap. 





cal examiners, &c., cam be had free of charge, on lication a: No. 27 Washingtun street, 
Jersey City, and of Ag ——— 

Part of the capital is } 
the local directors as trustees—available always 
[should any sucharise 


of f ’ 
arties hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at 
loan of ene-half the amount of ,, pylon hh 





Also, an 
374 ofthe Laws of 1852. 

And also a Justice of the Superior Court, in place of Lewis H. Sanford, deceased 
Yours, respectfully, HENRY 8. RANDALL, Secretary of State. 

N.B.—Yon are, without delay, to deliver acopy of the above notice to the Superyisor or 
one of the Assessors ofeech town or ward ta your coum 3, and also to eonse SOepy of said 
notice to be published in ali the pnblic newspapers prio in your county, once in each 


until el . Ifthere be 
pesihese ection the web +t newspaper printed in your county, then the publi- 





PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY'S TRICOPHEROUS 


EDICATED COMPOUND. —The efficacy of this j celebrated embro- 
OR for invigorating, bosuilfying, and importing @ gloss and silken softness to the 
hair, is now so widely known and ac nowledged, that it has gained by its merit a reputa- 
tion which is not for aday, but forall time. It is the province of science to subdue and con 
trol those physical evils which refined civilization has brought in its train; for so long as 
warm rooms and tight nate, with 1-p.-- egency < other Saeeeeee, exist, will thou. 
sands of unhappy victims be trou eads an grey rs, to say nothing of the 

ri Loc Ay to which the head is subjected. It wasto relieve these evils that 
Professor Barry introduced his invaluable remedy, and among the thousand and one who 
have been his competitors, he now stands alone on that pedestal of success, hewn out of 
pa iy be Tricopherons, and sustained by the favour and universal patronage of a discerning 
and intelligent public. For restoring the hair to its origins) growth, or preventing it from 
falling out, this compound has been pr dby all | men, to be @ sure remedy. 
For eradicating scurf, dandruff, and curing diseases of the skin, glands, muscles, stings and 
bruises, the Tricopherous will always be found a safe, speedy, and unfailing cure; and 
so long as 





Ai 





“ Pair tresses man’s imp2rial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair.” 
*s Tricopherous be esseatial to the toilet of every ety and gentleman who desire 
to give asofi, glossy and luxuriant appearance to the natural drapery of reason’s throne. 
in large bottles, price 25 cents, at the 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

For Sale by the Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U States and Canadas, 

Mexico, ‘Weat Indies, Sons Britain, France, &c. 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
fARRANT'S BFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


HS obtained among Fuptchens quoseaity has drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
guished member of the M Profession of this city the following testimonial of ite 
age: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous ot its efficacy. 
TIMONIAL.—From Led T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 
“T have carefully examined and in many cases bed the medicine which you pre 
me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
“It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
 <——z : a should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s mt 
ie! nt, 
“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the asual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious io 
ehidren, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have ad 
— to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
To persons visiting or residing in warm c » it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
8 offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits full sup- 
” Signed) GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
New York, March ist, 1848, No. 68 Warren street, N. ¥ 
Fropured and sold wholesale end retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Drag theca. 
sold w e and ret y 5 tandA 
ry 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N.Y. ete ee 
Also tor sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 53) Broadway. 183 Broad- 
, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
ut-et, Philadelphia. FE. M. C , Charleston. nace, Rovennen. Sickles & 
Go. 40 Cana) ai., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United States, 
ues 








THE BQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 26, Co. nnill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
The leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitab f i 
eech clase of fick. Annual Division of prodta, epee ee Pee Se 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own ex ence from time to 
rye, otort such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may j 


view an annual in on will be made into each class of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 





whose policies have been in force for three years. 
The Losured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
to the plan of the Com to a return of half the profits. 
charge made for Rene or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
deduction or discount. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
Hugh Croft, Charles Charles Seward, 
Joho Shaw, Edw. 8S. Symes, F. Morris, 
John Moss. Ralph Gou A.C. Barclay. 
Augustus Vigne, Clenent r, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
: Wm. Lunn, J. A. La Rocque, J. 
Montreal ; bam, tion. W. M Holmes, Tous, 
Kenzie, E. R. Fabre, A. J. Galt, Theodore Hart. 
Halifax, N.s. J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 
. { Pryor, J. Strachan. ’ . 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 
St. John, N. B. { R. F; Ragen, W. Wright, Hon, J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
.V. Thargar. . J. Starr, Agent, 
John’s, Newfoundiana J. 3. Gri Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, wee, 
 oeaind { w. M Bornes. ais Sen 
P. BE. le. Hon. T. H. Ha ry 
Ghartotetown, *. on. T. F. orth, R. Hutchinson. 
land 5 Hon. Ghariee Hensley Teese Dawson. 


L. W. Gall, Agent, 
FREDERICK RB. STARR, General agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accoantant and Washier. 
Office—Monrreat, 





THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
PIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
PAD UP CAPITAL... 0000+4+000+00000+200,000 | SURPLUS AND RESERVED FUND. .....4268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 


Ts has formed a Local Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by 
bolting required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire 
Risks, he and to invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and 


the sale of 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK: 
James Brown, Esq., Chairman. 
Francis Correner, Eeq., Deputy Chairman. 
Gerorce Barcway, Esq. Josern Gaittarp, Jr, Esq. | E. F. SanpeRson, Esq. 
C. W. Faser, Esq. Mortimer Livineston, Esq. | ALEX. HaMiTon, Jr., Esq. 
Wii 8S. Wetmore, Esq. 
ALex. HaMILTon, Jr., Counsel ofthe Comp’ny. ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
Six Tos. Bennarp Bincn, Bart.,M.P. Apa Hopeson, Esq. 
Samve. Hy. THompson, Esq. 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 
JoserH Horney, Esq., Chairman. 
Tuomas Brocxe.sank, Esq., Josera Curis. Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 








William Dixon, Robert Hig, John Marriott, 

William Earle George Holt, William Nichol, 

Thos. Steuart Gladstone, pk Halli Lawrence, Charles Saunders, 
George foeat eo Littledale, Herman Stolterfobt, 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, am Lowe, John Swainson, 

Francis Haywood. Alexander Macgregor, Jes. Aspinal] Tobin, Esqs 





Swinton Bout, Esq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 
WILLiaM Ewart, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
Gerorce Frepericx Younec, Esq ,m P., Deputy Chairman. 


William Brown. Esq., M.P. | Frederick Harcigon, Esq. Hon. F. Ponsonby, 

Sir Wm P.De Bathe, Bart. / James Ha . John Ranking, Esq. 

Matthew Forster, Esq., M.P. | Ross D. Mangles. -, M.P. | James M. Rosseter, Esq. 
Seymour Teulon, Esq. | 

Swinton BouLtT, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’'y. BensaMin HENDERSON, Esq., Resident Sec’ry 





UIFH ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
26 Cornhill, London. 
71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, AND 87 WASHINGTON STREET, JERSEY CITY, 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Lmpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1838. 
“A Bavines Banc ror THE WIDOW AND THE OrpHax.” 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman. 





MEW YORK. 
John J. Palmer, F C. Pucker, 
James B . Henry Ludlum, 
George Barclay. Robert J. Dillon, 
Samuel 8. Howland, Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Leander Starr. 

BALTIMORS. 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mcliv 
BOSTON, 


George M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 

Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham, ™ 

Se William Elliott. a Cums 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 


For the United States, and Superintendent of the U 8. Local 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Fo me 


Pamphiets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 


rents. 
permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three 
to the Assured in cases of disputed cleine 


or 
Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 





annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 


Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P. M., a1 87 Washington Street, 
poy LS Uffice of the different Local Boards and ‘les. dit comamaieionn te 
8 0 


J. LEANDER STARR, General aom. 5 
an 





THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCSB 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London.g 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
Tor esses offers the oe eee Ome ny Savatage, at quite as low a rate 


jum as guarantees safety to the \ 
Policies will hereatter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the of his first 
premium, or at any future od to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the 
annual phy ay . ut ~_ jude a7 freretiee reonal or otherwise; 
nor W e ic only securi e requ to each 
foam wilt bo endorse thereca. " ” oPS WES is eee, 


The assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate 
of one hulf the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known ented Oak 
’ * 
Applicants are not char; for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencieg are established throughout the Colonies. — 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


J. Elliottson, M.D., F.R.S. | Clement Tabor, | John Rawson, 


E. 8. Symes. Hagh Croft, 
J oaeph Thompson, A. é. Barclay, a 
Charles Bennett, | Thomas Nicoll, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fab 
Montreal { hoes’ Flan que, Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 

Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. 
Halifax, N. 5. Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. ee 

P.C. Hill, Agent, 

8t. John, N. B. R. Grew. Tu 18hY E. Allison, Hon. J. H. 


o Ome W. J. Starr, Agent, 
. W. Hoyles, . J. 
Bt. John’s, Newfoundland { Hod ee? Nady) Hon. J. Noad, 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent, 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MonTREAL. 





THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP Co. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELPHIA AND LIV po 
R Liverpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their 4 ae 
as follows: = P 4 

FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
City of Mancheater,.....cescccsess-ceece 
City of Glasgow, . 
City of Manchester 
City of Glasgow, . 
City of Manchester, 
City of Glasgow,...... 


++ee+eSaturday, Oct. 23, 1852, 
-Saturday, Nov. 20 « 
-Thursday, Jan. 6, 1853, 
-Thursday, Feb’y 3“, 
-Thursday,Mar. 3 “ 
-Thursday, Mar. 30“ 









FROM LIVERPCOL, 


City of Manchester, .....++0.eee.+sesesseesees Wednesday, Dec. 8, 1852. 


City of Glasgow, ..c.-cceccsecscces esecececess Wednesday, Jan. 5, 1853. 
City of Manchester, C00e coecccce-wecccccccs Wednesday’ Feb. 2’ a 
City of Glasgow, ...0..-0--eseeseseneeseeeeees Wednesday, Mar. 2 ¢¢ 
City of Mancheater,....cc.cececseveseceess +e» Wednesday, Mar, 31“ 


Rates of Passage from Philadelphia:—Salvon in after state rooms, $90, in midship state 


rooms, ; inforward 35 — i : 
freight or oh onge oo ve rooms, $55—including provisions und’ s:eward’s fees. For 


THOMAS RICHARDSON, 41 Exchange Place, N. Y. 
or No.9 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
HENRY McKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 


A limited number of third class passenge ill be take: 
$30 from Liverpool—fouma Grith ome w 2 at $20 from Philadelphia, and 











STHAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
TS eo AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S powerful new 
‘‘ GLASGOW,” 
1962 Tons, and 400 horse power, Rosert Craic, Commander. is appointed to gail 


New York direct for Glas. frow 
of Janusry, 1853, at 12 ociock' neo . ate 20th of November, 1852, and on Saturday, 15th 


Passage Money—First Cabin, (Saloon State Rooms ae 
Do. do.(Midship do.) - ; ae Oia 4 o 
TAtweits he tasieted a 

teward’ 
te Passe ee 8 fee included. | 
enn rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board 
Carries a surgeon. For Freight or Passage apply to 
J. McSYMON , 


— — 33 B »N.Y. 
a. atieg papsongee wih tee keene? no attention to reports of the Ship fal) 





HE ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIP PETREL, 800 Tons, W 
Tenedee will wait t Bermuda ons, W. Sampson, Com- 
November 8h; and on Wednesday, December oun ieee, er a3 October 8th; on Monday, 


Do ae > ba WdB..00s000 eceeetceeseecesees 630 
The PETREL, has been built ex reesly fi see ee ceseceeeceeerseces 
and jarge State Rooms, with plunge ond y fora Tropical Climate, and bas well-ventilated 


W il take freight at low rates. Apply to 








THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERE. 
oo, The ships comprising this line are tne— 


aA 
PACIBIC, .ccccscccccssccsccscsossescescases 
ARCTI 








Theee ships, ha been built by contract expressly for Government 
eee aie eal canmtrnetnd, a2 chen to Oke to ensure 
and their gccomepogations for passengers are for or 
Price of pessage from New York , io first cabin, ; exclusive 
tra size state rooms $300; in second cabin ; from Liverpool to New York, £30 and 42, 
An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship 
No berth can be secured until paid for, 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING, 
From New York, Fr 


aaa *——— ake 
TT January <....-24tb, i 
eoseesFO@bruary..... 7th, “ 
cooce BERERAEY +000 BAR a 


‘om Liverpoo} 
+++-December,....... 
December. tant ™ 
+++ JQnUary........... 7th, 1852, 
vos JanUary..........28th, 
vee» February......... lth, 






















eves February...s. sees 

epoeceeasces Be sa Wl sosctom’ 
° — a ~ epee Wa + 24th, 
e ory , . oe 7th. 
“Ape «17th, “ pril. 2st, 
-May. oo tat, * ay . 5th, 

“ ’ 

ee. a A 19th, 

° — . 12th, pat vee a - oon a 
eeeeee eeeteeeeee . “ eee eee PC Ce ee , 


eee JUNC. .c00+eeeeee. 0th, 
soe IDY secccesvoceseed 4th, 
seer Vevcvcscssvess 

ane  eageerenn | 9 
soe AUZUBL,. 6000-000. 25th 


eeee DUNC. coesec es . 
eveee+ SUL seceeeeees 10th, 
soveeeDUlY.ce-soenes 24th, 

seveesAUguster.coeees 7th, “ 
coves  AUgust....++0-2let, “ 


















etteeteteraerssaescerrretee 





+eeessSeptember,....4th, “ 8th 
voor oo Boptember... 18h, oa September...... wi 
eeeeee tober. ’ 

seeee-October...c0--16th, * Oth, 
seee+-October... Soth, “ ..Sd, 
reese. November.....13th, “ 17th, 
sees November....27th, ‘ let, 
+eees. December...-1lth, ‘ 5th, 
+eeeeeDocember....25th, “ esses December ...... 29th, 


For freight or apply to 
. Paap W ARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
E. G: ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard,Londor. 
JOHN MUNROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames des Victoires, Paris, 
GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew: 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bille of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 





HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
New York and parepen, direct; and between Boston und Liverpool, calling at Hal), 
fax to land and receive Mailsand Passengers. n 
aptains 


Captains. 
Arabla.......sscccceseseee GC. H. BE. Jadking | Persia... .c.cccccscccscessecece: a mm 






Africa. ....+++ —— Harrison | Asia..... E. G. Lot. 
Europa.... -.—— Ryrie | N . +se-J. Stone 
Am seeee-ceccccccceccecccees NN, SHANNON | CONRAB....+seccreececeseecseessees—— Lang 


Phese vessels carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow— red on 
port. 


From 
AGI .ccccccccccccccccces NOW YORK... cove 
erica, B 







eee eeerenrn 


eccccccoce Goan 6 ** 
cccccccces- DOC. 2h * 
cooscscess Jan. Sth, 1855. 
brecscncens SOs 12th sad 


Barope ..sececcseee- coos NOW YOrk secesssovesees Wi 
Ni@gars..eesesceeeeeeee+BOStOD...cecceeeeeveness 
Afric® 0 cccecececccceces NOW YOrK..ccscee.ceeee.W 
Canade ..ccececeesveees+BOStOD..ccccceceesseeses W 
Arabia..cecscecececesees NOW YOrK .cccscseeeeees Wi 
Ame cocccccecccccces BOSON. cee: soe cogscvece 
Passage from New York or Boston to cavexpodl,— i 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freiglit will be charged on epoca sapent an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on ° 

Letter sand must pass through the Post Orrics 
For freight or passage, apply to 





BE. CUNARD. 

4 Bowling Green. 

French, German, and other foreign goods, received and bi ht in common with British 
rode. Through bills of loging we pres {in Havre to New York. 

Watcues.—By order of the British Treasury, Watches of foreign manufacture, beering 
the names or marks of English manufacturers, will hereafter be admitted in England, in 
transitu for the United States and other countries. In consequence of wtich French and 
Swiss Watches may be jets end at Havre for New York or Boston, via Liverpool, without 
incurring the risk, as heretofore, of being seized by the Engl'sh Custom House. a 


LONDON LINE OF PACKEBTS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on Thursday of every week 
throughout year. 
The follo shi of the subscribers, 





the . 
win composing the line of packets under the agen 
are intended beteafior to sa fron New York at from London A the following Thursdays 
througkout the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as vevsl, viz: 
Bhipe Masters. Begg of Salling from Days of Sailing (rom 
lew York. London 

Devonshire,new, Hovey, Jan 15, May 6, Aug 26, Dec 16)Mar. 4, June 14, Oct. 14 
Northumberland, Lord, Jan 29, ey , Sep 9, Dec 30/Mar. 18, July %, Oct. 2B 
Southampton, new, Tinker, | Feb. uné 3, Sept. 23/April 1, July 22, Nov.1L 
Victoria Champion | Feb, 26, June17, Oct. 7/Aprill6, Aug. 5, Nov. 2% 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, Mar. 11, July 1, Oct. 2ijApril29, Aug. 19, Dec. 9 
Hi Hudson, Warter, | Mar. 25, July 15, Nov. 4)/May 13, Sept. 2, Dec. 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold | April 8, July 29, Nov. 18)May 27, Sept. 16, 
Ame, Eagle, Moore, April22, Aug. 22, Dec. 2)May 27, Sept. 50, 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi; a- 
tors. Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of tbe best descrt+ 


The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these peckew will be responsible .or setters, 
,or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed theretor. Ap. 
to JOHN GRISWOLD . 
Sly i E. z. MORGAN, and bro South street, N. ¥3 
*R WILE 
BARING, BROTHERS, & CO, London. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO, 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, willleave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the following days— 











ave New York, Leave Havre. 

Ban 4 sa Jan. 17 » Wednesday........February 4 
Humboldt seve Feb. 14 eo March iH 
Franklin eeee March 13 eee A ril 3 
Humboldt eoee April 10 eece ay b 
Franklin eeee May ee June ? 
Humboldt eeee June 5 July 4 
Franklin eoce July 3 Aug. 
Humboldt eoee July 3 Sept. 9 

lin eves Aug. 28 ~ ta 4 
Humboldt eevee Sept. 25 2. Fo 
n oes Oct. 2 Nov. = 
Humboldt éese Nov. 20 Dec. 4 
Franklin © ee Dec. 18 weno Jan. 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. on 
These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen eac 
not surpassed thar for speed strength or — by any vessels afloat, Their accomme- 
dations for passengers are of the mostapprov i 
Stop 4 Southampton both geing and retutning, they offer to pen rs gonenetins 
to London, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time an money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. «+os--+++er** x4 
From Havre or Southampton to New York. sse.ecscccececccscececrenscees™ 


No secured until paid for. 
An ex nced Surgeon on board. 
For freight or passage. apply to 


MORFIMED LivinesTon, Agent,5S Broad wey 
1 avre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. ert 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


\ followin Ships. composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Bubscri- 
bers, will sall as followe— ee lil t 
6 . From New York. iverpoo 
Constelistion.cesss0+-of Pits ccoscos-oApett 11.. Aug. 11..Dec. 1}| Jan. 26..May 26..8ep. 3 
Waterloo ...-.ses.0+0-Harvey....e0+-.Feb. 11..Junell..Oct 1) Mar. 28..J wyt28..Nor-<¢ 
Underwriter..........-Shipley .......Jam. 11..May 11..Sept. 1) Feb. 26..June B..0¢¢ 4 
West Point.......... Allen, ss+.....-Mar. 11..July 11..Nov. 11 Ane 26.. = oe 

od are commanded by men of character & ° 
aan, Peck canta toncmmbiations se all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. 
Punctuality in the days of sailing wil) be strictly — to. is 
to LIVETPOO]..esse-cecscseeees 
Price of pargae? ts New York.cs.csesccsssscse es 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. ¥- 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRB. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships willieave Havre on the 16ib, and 








NewYork os the 







1st of each month, as follows :— New York. Hevre. Ss 
8T. DENIS st January... sioic {is Same, 2" 
Foinmooo, mar Mer Ua Cee, 
ST. NICHOLAS, lat F TUBTY ... ceeeee ies March, 
Bragdon, master. UNC... ssreerever on 9 LEED InIy, 
st October...es+eeees 16th A —_ 


MERCURY, (New clipper.) let March.......++eees ah pri, 
eesecececce +e A 
Conn, master. let July. - ith ugust . 







1st November. 
WILLIAM TELL, new. = April...+.- }ioth Be ’ ; 
bare mt —.... a 
. vided with all requisite 
mA poy tt Nor ese — “and commanded by men of experience in tbe 
trade. The price of is 00 without wines or liqu ‘ “ 
ade. scent to the subscrivers will be orwarded free om any TING dare actualy 
oecarred. +a t. 
aug 
—o—— —= 





W. YOUNG, BDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 








® CUNARD 4 Bowling Green 


OFFICE, NO. § BARCLAY STREET 








